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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND INDIAN CULTURE! 


ROUSAS JOHN RUSHDOONY 


ROM Spengler’s day it has become common knowledge 

that Western culture has declined and is near death, 
and the analysis is echoed even from liberal pulpits. Peter 
Drucker has depicted in his works the end of the era of liberal 
economic man and portrayed German National Socialism 
as an attempt to create a new order on the dogma of heroic 
racial man. Belief in salvation by education, in the goodness 
of natural man, in progress towards an earthly paradise, and 
in economics as the foundation of true society has been 
savagely caricatured by many novelists since Huxley’s Brave 
New World. Ostensibly, if we are to believe Latourette, this 
is therefore the great opening for the Christian evangel. .The 
church has, he declares, advanced precisely in the areas and 
periods of cultural collapse and hence from the beginning 
established itself in the culturally dying Roman Empire 
while failing to perturb India and China, both young and 
flourishing cultures at that time. 

And yet American Indians today, holding loosely to the 
tattered remnants of their old culture and often with scant 
respect for it, show a marked disinterest in Christian missions, 
and the number of Christian Indians has declined since the 
1890s. On the other hand, the church has shown a declining 
interest in Indian work, has found it difficult to man its 
stations and has been conspicuously unwilling to begin new 
work. A generation ago, the Moses of the Nez Perce, James 
Hayes, together with his band of fellow Indian evangelists, 
travelled, sometimes on horseback, from tribe to tribe through- 
out the West carrying the gospel as the one hope of his people 


t The conditions depicted are primarily those descriptive of Western 
Indians, although much of the data is equally valid applied to tribes east 
of the Mississippi. 
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in a changing, puzzling world. Today the once Christian 
Nez Perce nation has only a handful in its scattered churches, 
and the only travelling Indian missionaries the West sees are 
members of the degenerate peyote cult. Today many West- 
ern Indians are totally untouched by the church, unaware 
of the existence of Jesus Christ, whom they literally know 
only as a ‘“‘cuss” word?, and more indifferent than ever before 
to any approach. 

The reason for this reaction against missions is in part due 
to the Indians’ realization of the decline of the West, naively 
apprehended but clearly seen, often with hatred and delight. 
The Indian identifies culture and religion, and historically, 
the humanist culture of the past three centuries has been 
unique in its separation of the two. Western culture is, of 
course, inexplicable except in terms of its Christian heritage 
and heresy, but it is not identical with it, a distinction diffi- 
cult for the cultural outsider to grasp. He sees the relation- 
ship and assumes an identity. Even intelligent, well-read 
non-Christian Reservation Indians are unable to distinguish 
between Christianity and Western culture. Typical of this 
attitude of cynicism were the remarks made by a returning 
soldier on New Year’s Day, 1946. He talked at length of his 
experiences across the country, in and around various army 
camps, and commented with self-contempt that the Indian 
was fit only for Reservation life, as a constant government 
charge. But, he observed, the white man is “ripe for the 
Reservation’’, waiting only for some superior man to drive 
him there. When I remarked that the increasing predilection 
for a dictated economy indicated that he was probably right 
and that the white man was bent on turning the world into 
a Reservation, he agreed heartily and documented it with 
his pungent observations. Clearly, the white man had lost his 
nerve and no longer believed in himself or in his heritage. 
At a Shoshone funeral feast in 1945, an old white-haired 
Shoshone medicine man preached passionately on this sub- 
ject, and his concluding words were: “Let us go back to the 


2 One of our elders remarked that, before his conversion, he believed 
“Jesus Christ’? was only something to say in whipping a horse. Such 
ignorance is commonplace in some areas. 
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old ways, the good old ways. Worship the wolf, for he is god. 
The wolf is our creator and grandfather, and the coyote our 
brother. Even the white man’s science tells us that we came 
from animals. Don’t listen to Christianity: even the white 
man doesn’t believe it now. They have proved it is false and 
the Bible wrong. Jesus is dead, and the church is dead: wor- 
ship the wolf our father.’’ To most of his listeners, his analysis 
seemed true, but his paganism was hopelessly dead, while 
the white man’s culture and religion were only hand-me- 
down clothing rejected by himself and to be rejected by the 
Indian. Hence the dilemma: the Indian culture is dead, 
Western culture is dying, and the Indian lives on the dregs of 
both in abject spiritual poverty and degradation. 

The government has often been more aware of this problem 
than the Churches, and despite repeated blunders and failures, 
has attempted to address itself to the Indian need. Its deal- 
ings with the Indian problem can be divided into three 
periods.’ 

The first period involved military conflict, control by local 
community diplomacy, by government treaties, and finally 
segregation and pauperization on reservations between 1871- 
87. The policy of segregation in reservations was the death- 
knell for Indian culture. Indian tribes were dependent upon 
wide areas of land for livelihood: even if some farming were 
practiced, hunting, fishing and food-gathering carried them 
far afield from the home site. To restrict Indians to a reserva- 
tion was to destroy their economic life, and this the govern- 
ment knew. Many Indian leaders were ready to guide their 
people into the new culture and economy. The Sioux Shipto, 
for example, readily picked up the shovel and axe, although 
for a long time he hid his tools at the approach of anyone, for 
to the Indian warrior hunting and battle were manly, while 
agriculture and house-work were womanly duties.‘ Astute 
Indian leaders throughout the West realized that their day 
had ended and henceforth if they lived it had to be in a dif- 
ferent world. The government, however, largely disregarded 


3See the analysis by Byron Brophy of “The American Indian and 
Government”, printed as an Extension of Remarks of the Hon. Harlan J. 
Bushfield in the Senate, January 30, 1946. 


4 James McLaughlin: My Friend the Indian (Boston, 1910), p. 24. 
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this potential and made scant attempt to lead the Indian, 
and, instead, restricted him to the reservation and made his 
nomadic life unnecessary by issuing a food and clothing 
ration. The Indian was compelled to report regularly for his 
dole, and the result was the rapid destruction of Indian 
independence and integrity and the creation of a pauperized 
and dependent people. Indian character could not have been 
more thoroughly undermined. The effects of this system are 
still dominant today, not in practice but in basic attitudes, 
both on the part of the Indian and the government. The 
answer to the Indian problem is not government help. 

In 1887 control by legislation began, the policy being 
“‘Americanize the Indian’’, carried out by the systematic 
destruction of Indian culture. This policy, which involved 
so many diverse means of dubious and meritorious character, 
cannot be discussed in detail. It did involve, however, a 
fundamental policy of cultural assimilation. It assumed that 
American culture was desirable and necessary to the good 
life, and that Indian culture was markedly inferior. Hence 
the Indian had to be systematically converted to this new 
way of life. Part of this program, which continued until 1934, 
involved the Christianization of the Indian, and in the early 
days of the policy this influence was prominent, but it receded 
steadily after 1900 until it involved only the now abandoned 
compulsory chapel at Indian Schools. Although this policy 
aided the growth of missions, it also injured them, even as 
State Church missions in European colonies and outposts 
have done, by identifying Western culture and Christianity. 
Conversion involved westernization, which in turn produced 
that hitherto unknown element, secularization. The weak- 
ness of the total Indian Service policy was its abstractness. 
It was indifferent to the realities of Indian life and concerned 
primarily with the potential, assimilation. Gradually, how- 
ever, only lip service was paid to the policy, and the Indian 
Service became mainly. a self-perpetuating body of civil 
‘servants’, more interested in its own existence than in 
Indian welfare, an attitude still the prevailing one irrespective 
of the change of policy on the top level. Today, for every 32 
Indians, there is one government employee. 

In 1934 Commissioner Collier instituted a new policy, 
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“Indianize the Indian’. His program, warmly supported by 
many anthropologists, denied the older assumption of Ameri- 
can cultural superiority and insisted on the integrity and 
equal validity of Indian culture. This to the Indian was a 
token of the white man’s own loss of faith in himself. A 
policy of protection and development was announced, and 
it was aggressively pushed. The result was unhappy where 
it succeeded, producing such things as the abandoning of 
harvests to dance for tourists a pale, far-fetched version 
of the Sun Dance. It met with Indian resistance also, as 
witness the remarks of Geronimo Martin, a Navajo Christian 
youth: “It is just as though when you should come to the 
reservation to visit us we Indians would ask you about your 
buckskin shirts, your flintlock muskets, and your covered 
wagons. All these things belong in the past. Let them stay 
there.’’s It was hard also to convince any Indian woman, Chris- 
tian or pagan, of the values of her old culture once she had seen 
a washing machine or a modern range. Indian culture was 
either hopelessly dead or incurably and fatally diseased. 
Moreover the policy identified the Indian mainly in terms of 
the past, a static definition the Indian resented. Collier’s 
policy of restoring tribal self-government proved more suc- 
cessful and has contributed materially to Indian independence. 
The development of self-government has helped the Indians 
adopt precisely the policies the older regime so vainly sought 
to impose. As far as outward adoption of the skills, tools, 
and means of Western culture are concerned, Indian self- 
government has advanced this materially, but for the cul- 
tural problem no solution has been found, and quite naturally 
so, because it is in essence a religious matter rather than 
political or economic. It is a problem for the church, rather 
than the government, to answer. 

The Indian reaction to Western culture has taken four 
dramatic forms. The first was military resistance, sometimes 
conducted with more ability and heroism than history text 
books acknowledge. When the backbone of military resistance 
was broken and the reservation policy imposed, the Ghost 


5G. E. E. Lindquist: The Indian in American Life (New York, 1944), 
p. 148. 
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Dance was born. Although the Eastern Ghost Dance took 
place much earlier, the Western cult began shortly after the 
transcontinental railroad, an obvious symbol of Indian doom, 
was completed in May 1869. Beginning in 1870 and ending 
in October 1932 with the death in Nevada of Jack Wilson, a 
Paiute Indian and the last Ghost Dance shaman, the cult 
swept the West, contributed to Indian uprisings and em- 
phasized the animosity of Indians to white culture. The 
Ghost Dance preached the return of the Indian dead, the 
change of this world into an earthly paradise, with the restora- 
tion of animals included, and the total destruction of the 
white race by supernatural intervention. The background of 
the cult was substantially pagan, although the expression 
was sometimes couched in the terms of Christian eschatology. 
Although in a few instances the cult preached the end of 
racial discrimination and peace with the whites, generally it 
solved the problem by visualizing their total destruction, 
together with the death of all half-breeds. Revived again 
and again, the cult petered out finally in hopelessness. From 
the beginning some Indians had been dubious, declaring as 
one did: ‘‘A white man looks at paper and talks to it and 
laughs. His skin is lighter. They are better than us. We 
can’t set ourselves up with them.’”® 

The peyote cult became a third reaction. Ritual use of 
peyote, a dangerous narcotic, is the essence of the cult, which 
finds an escape from every-day insecurity in the beautiful 
and lulling visions produced by peyote. From 1934-44 the 
cult was given protection, and defence from criticism, by 
Commissioner Collier, and peyote, although made illegal in 
many states when its use began to spread to the general popu- 
lation, is not prohibited to general use by any federal legisla- 
tion. All attempts to gain such legislation have been blocked 
by the Indian Service. The constant defence that peyote is 
not habit-forming is called dubious by some Indian Service 
doctors themselves. It is without doubt psychologically 
habit-forming and may be physiologically so as well. The 
peyote cult embodied in its origin a realization of white 


6 Cora DuBois: University of California Anthropological Records, 3:1, 
“The 1870 Ghost Dance”’ (Berkeley, 1939). 
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superiority: God gave the white man a book, its preachers 
say, but to the poor ignorant Indian he gave peyote, which 
gives him everything he needs. Peyote is called Father 
Peyote and is the true deity. The Bible is called a peyote 
book, and by means of an elaborate symbolism is made an 
esoteric revelation of ancient peyote worship. Jesus was a 
user of peyote. Peyote heals all sickness and purges a man 
of all sin. Peyote people do not drink, fornicate, lie or steal, 
it is claimed. Since the use of peyote dulls the mind and all 
moral discrimination, peyote users are generally the worst 
offeriders in all these things and more. With simple casuistry, 
this is explained by the declaration that the persons so guilty 
were not using peyote when the sin was committed. A peyote 
preacher can accordingly get drunk by explaining, ‘I’m off 
peyote now’’. The essence of the cult is the use of a narcotic 
to find security in an insecure world, and it is a prevalent and 
growing reaction of the Indian to his cultural problem. The 
peyote movement is incorporated as the Native American 
Church and has been protected on the basis of religious 
freedom by the Indian Service.? 

The peyote church began with considerable use of Christian 
symbols, hymns, the Bible, and trinitarian language converted 
into peyote esoterics. Some anthropologists saw in it a syn- 
cretism which would lead gradually to a Christianizing of 
Indian life, but the churches have uniformly been in opposi- 
tion to it. The Christian borrowings of the peyote cult were 
prompted some years ago by the obvious recognition of 
white American triumph and superiority. Obviously then, 
the reason for the white’s victory had to be his religion. Its 
power was therefore borrowed and mixed with the power of 
peyote to produce what the Indian believed to be an adequate 
answer to his problem. Peyote still leans on the prestige of 
the white man and his religion in areas where the Indian 
tradition is strongest, but increasingly, in areas where the 
break-down is complete and the cynicism stronger, it rejects 
the Christian element for a forthright defence of pure peyot- 
ism. Peyote now asserts its superiority to Christianity, 

7 Weston LaBarre: The Peyote Cult (New Haven, 1938); Omer C. 


Stewart: Washo-Northern Paiute Peyotism, A Study in Acculturation 
(Berkeley, 1944). 
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which it calls the religion of a book written only a little while 
ago while peyotism began with creation. Because of its 
spiritual, moral, and physical consequences, it has nothing 
positive to offer the Indians, and pagan non-peyote Indians 
regard the cult with hatred and contempt while shocked by 
its spread and power. Although some reservations are free 
of it, the peyote cult is widely prevalent. 

A fourth reaction has been alcoholism, a major problem 
in Indian life on dimensions hardly visualized by an outsider. 
Its function is that of a constant source of relief from the 
cultural problem, that of being lost in an alien world with a 
useless heritage and unable to find an alternative anywhere. 
Alcoholism has always been prevalent in times of cultural 
crisis and in broken primitive societies. The closer the Indian 
is to his ancient culture, the less alcoholism his tribe reveals. 
The stronger the impact of Western life, the more acute is 
the alcoholism. As the Yale School has it, ‘‘alcohol solves the 
problem of anxiety reduction’’.* Older Paiutes and Sho- 
shones quite accurately speak of it as “the whisky religion’. 

What has been the answer of Christian missions to this 
cultural problem? Historically, the bulk of the work done 
can be described as the traditional evangelism of American 
piety. Its success in the early days was conspicuous, and 
what vitality there is in Indian Christianity is a product of 
it. Its power began to wane shortly after its decline from the 
forefront of the American scene, and since 1930 not even 
fundamentalism has shown more than scant interest in the 
Indian field. Liberal boards committed to maintaining the 
work begun by their evangelistic forebears have often felt it 
to be a poor investment and a hopeless field. It is generally 
manned with difficulty. In a day of grave shortages in the 
pulpit supply of the major denominations, the Indian mission 
has not fared too well. 

The weakness of the evangelistic approach, despite its 
splendid vitality, was and is its total neglect of the cultural 
problem. It limited its work to ‘‘winning souls for Jesus’, 
which it did ably, but once an Indian was converted there was 


8 Donald Horton: ‘‘The Function of Alcohol in Primitive Societies” in 
Alcohol, Science and Society (New Haven, 1945), pp. 153-177. 
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no cultural world or environment for him to live in between 
baptism and burial, at which time he resumed community 
life in the Church Triumphant.® This barrenness has been 
accentuated by the average Indian chapel: it provides the 
bare minimum for worship and there is a total lack of all 
facilities for Christian community. The Christian by his 
conversion is isolated from all pagan communal life but no 
parish activity takes its place to fulfill his deep tribal longing 
for community. ‘I’m not ready to die yet”, is a common 
Indian answer to Christian solicitation. This is a real diffi- 
culty. which the evangelical tradition has not faced. White 
American Christians have grown so accustomed to living at 
peace with secularism in their neighborhood, and in social 
and personal relationships and friendships apart from the 
ecclesiastical circle, that they have no realization of how 
barren a convert’s life becomes when by his membership he 
is suddenly an outsider to his community and without any 
social life beyond attendance at services. He is faced either 
with a return to the paganism that resents his defection or a 
long and gradual absorption into the negative, barren and 
secular cultural world of white America. Pagan society was 
entirely religious in its background and in many tribes re- 
mains so. Christian society as such remains non-existent, 
and conversion is into an arid limbo lying between heaven 
and hell. 

A second weakness of the traditional approach has been 
its preponderantly New Testament emphasis.*® To the 
Indian, this presents Jesus as the great medicine man, and it 
was this element which drew thousands of Indians to Chris- 
tianity in the early days, and then as quickly disappointed 
them. The total expectation was pagan, and the attraction 
to this day of some evangelistic appeals draws on pagan 
roots. Looking to Jesus as the great medicine man, thou- 
sands in Idaho and Nevada, for example, crowded into mis- 
sions in the early days, and, on hearing such verses from 
John as 3:16, interpreted them to mean that all followers of 
the medicine man Jesus would never die. The first death 

9 J. H. Bavinck: The Impact of Christianity on the Non-Christian World 


(Grand Rapids, 1948), pp. 24 ff. 
1° Tbid., pp. 133 ff. 
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led to cynicism and amused contempt. The need for a full 
biblical emphasis is therefore paramount, because without 
a conviction of the total pravity of human nature and the 
failure of human history, the Indian can never approach 
Jesus as other than a medicine man and a shaman. 

Liberal Christianity has had almost no interest in Indian 
missions except when it has fallen heir to them and at times 
supplied them with a liberal pastor. Its effect has been deadly 
as well as confusing. Such Protestantism is more at ease in 
Canaan than in Zion, and the Indian realizes it and is be- 
wildered at the white man’s confusion. Liberalism has at- 
tempted to provide for the need of community life but has 
failed signally by making it a substitute for sound theology. 
The distinction between entertainment and community has 
been missed. Thus its influence ends with the limits of an 
evening’s program or a month’s project, whereas community 
is a pervading, cohesive religious and cultural tie. Activity 
cannot bind. Liberalism has failed also to see any sharp 
distinction between community life and Christian community 
life, but it has been aware of a deficiency. 

The Christian Reformed Church has maintained Indian 
work which has sometimes differed from the traditional 
evangelistic or pietistic approach only in being more sedate. 
It has not dealt with the cultural problem. 

The Roman Church has practised syncretism, baptizing 
the local cultures, with conspicuous failure, and its interest 
in Indian work has also declined. Syncretism made admission 
easier but only postponed the conflict and gained no advance 
in the calibre of Indian life. 

The church has therefore been peripheral to the Indian 
problem because it has had an incomplete or faulty compre- 
hension of its own gospel. Niebuhr’s own unhappy experience 
in Detroit points to the same problem on the Indian field: 
“The Church is like the Red Cross service in war time. It 
keeps life from degenerating into a consistent inhumanity, 
but it does not materially alter the fact of the struggle itself. 
The Red Cross neither wins the war nor abolishes it.’’™ 


™ Reinhold Niebuhr: Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic (Chi- 
cago, 1929), p. 113. 
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The Indian stands today between two cultures and lives 
on the dregs of both. His society has often lost all the tra- 
ditional elements of common grace, and human intercourse 
is limited to the demonic manifestations. Thus, on some 
Indian Reservations, there is now no traditional Indian 
means of public meeting between boy and girl, nor is there 
any adoption of alien American ways. As a result, for a young 
unmarried couple to speak, hold hands or walk together 
publicly is a scandal, but to meet after dark for sexual inter- 
course an accepted but a regretted commonplace. The most 
ordinary points of contact in Indian culture hinged on tra- 
ditions of a religious nature. When the culture was destroyed, 
human relationships were severed, and nothing has replaced 
them. In some places there is now little society except in sin. 

Cultural death began, of course, with the initial contact 
with the white man. Language in itself is a cultural product, 
and Indian languages were the first victims in many cases. 
Because there was no written language, Indian languages 
were often contractual. Speech was religiously binding, and 
a man did not speak except in expectation of a personal com- 
mitment to the consequences of his words. The “‘silent 
Indian” was thus a reality. The casual use of speech by the 
white man was misunderstood at once: tribes surrendered 
territories in verbal treaties which Congress. never ratified, 
or, in some instances, ratified in recent years only or is attempt- 
ing to ratify now. The first reaction of the Indian to this was 
contempt for the white man, his religion and his morals. 
The great Nez Perce chief Old Joseph tore up his copy of an 
abused treaty and then destroyed his long-treasured New 
Testament in a protest against the white man, whose culture 
and religion he assumed to be identical. He had been one of 
the first two converts of the Spaldings some years before, and 
the Testament, given to him then, had been his prized pos- 
session. He had gone forth, Testament in hand, in 1848 to 
face angry white troops bent on avenging the Whitman 
massacre. Heartsick of the white man’s treachery and un- 
able to dissociate him from his religion, he turned his back 
on both. This incident was not an unusual one but all too 
common. The second reaction inevitably followed: irrespec- 
tive of the Indian’s rebellion, his own language lost its con- 
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tractual basis. It could not compete with the white man’s 
distinction between legal contract (in itself none too binding, 
the Indian found) and the license of ordinary speech. Indian 
language was demoralized, without anything supplanting it, 
and the result was the collapse of essential and binding 
communication. 

The problem of Indian life is an acute one, therefore. When 
his nomadic life was broken, his cultural religion was de- 
stroyed. The wolf religion, for example, was natural to people 
who lived by hunting, for the wolf was a great hunter, but 
the same Indians, made over into sheep men and cattle 
ranchers, find the wolf an enemy and their religion ridiculous. 
Because the total culture at every point hinged on the reli- 
gion, the culture dissolved with the religion. The white man 
still has a culture, albeit a dying one, while the Indian in 
some cases has virtually none. He is the utterly homeless 
man. 

Hence Indian missions are of central relevance to the 
church. If contemporary Christianity has lost its relevance 
to the central problem of Indian life, it has lost its relevance 
to the developing problem of Western civilization. Crisis 
has then ceased to be its opportunity and become its defeat. 
It must be conceded that such is already the case. The weak- 
ness of Indian missions is merely the symptom which indi- 
cates the church’s ailment as well, while government policies 
simply communicate the contemporary failure of Western 
culture. Whether a change in the tenor of Christian missions 
is in prospect remains to be seen. 


Owyhee, Nevada 
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A STUDY IN THE WESTMINSTER DOCTRINE 
OF THE RELATION OF THE CIVIL 
MAGISTRATE TO THE CHURCH 


ROBLEY J. JOHNSTON 


“God, the supreme Lord and King of all the world, hath 
ordained civil magistrates, to be, under Him, over the 
people, for His own glory, and the public good: and, to this 
end, hath armed them with the power of the sword, for the 
defence and encouragement of them that are good, and for 


the punishment of evil doers’ (The Confession of Faith, 
chapter XXIII, section i). 


“The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the 
administration of the Word and sacraments, or the power 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven: yet he hath authority, 
and it is his duty, to take order that unity and peace: be 
preserved in the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure 
and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, 
all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline pre- 
vented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly 
settled, administered, and observed. For the better effecting 
whereof, he hath power to call synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in them 
be according to the mind of God’’ (ibid., section iii). 


“As magistrates may lawfully call a synod of ministers, 
and other fit persons, to consult and advise with, about 
matters of religion; so, if magistrates be open enemies to 
the Church, the ministers of Christ, of themselves, by virtue 
of their office, or they, with other fit persons upon delegation 
from their Churches, may meet together in such assemblies” 
(tbid., chapter XX XI, section ii). 


“It belongeth to synods and councils, ministerially to 
determine controversies of faith, and cases of conscience; 
to set down rules and directions for the better ordering of 
the public worship of God, and government of His Church; 
to receive complaints in cases of maladministration, and 
authoritatively to determine the same: which decrees and 
determinations, if consonant to the Word of God, are to 

13 
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be received with reverence and submission; not only for 
their agreement with the Word, but also for the power 
whereby they are made, as being an ordinance of God 
appointed thereunto in His Word”’ (ibid., section iii). 


“‘Synods and councils are to handle, or conclude nothing, 
but that which is ecclesiastical: and are not to intermeddle 
with civil affairs which concern the commonwealth, unless 
by way of humble petition in cases extraordinary; or, by 
way of advice, for satisfaction of conscience, if they be 
thereunto required by the civil magistrate’’ (zbid., section v). 


“The Lord Jesus, as King and Head of His Church, hath 
therein appointed a government, in the hand of Church 


officers, distinct from the civil magistrate” (zbid., chapter 
XXX, section i). 


From the days of its inception the Christian church has 
been confronted with the problem posed by its very existence 
in the world, namely, the problem of the church’s relation to 
the state. The question of the attitude and relation which 
the church should properly bear to the governments of this 
world has never ceased to agitate the minds of leaders in both 
the ecclesiastical and the political spheres. In the course of 
the history of the church both extremes in that relation may 
be witnessed. At one time the church asserts and exercises 
a dominating influence over the affairs of state. At another 
time the church becomes the mere tool of the state. The politi- 
cal and religious upheavals attendant upon the Reformation 
brought this question into the sharpest focus and forced it 
upon the consideration of the church. The problem was not 
solved at once and the history of the struggle to solve it 
differs with the varying circumstances of each country in 
which the question arose. The controversy between church 
and state in England is of particular interest, for ultimately 
many of the ideas germinated there and some of the leaders 
in that struggle found their way into this country and became 
a determinative factor in our present-day doctrine of the 
separation of the church and the state. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith was framed at the 
very height of the effort to bring into full and conscious 
expression the doctrines of the Reformation. Likewise it was 
drawn up in the midst of the controversy between church and 
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state which was engendered by the Reformation. Conse- 
quently, in its attempt to apply the principles of the Reforma- 
tion to this specific problem the Westminster Confession 
provides us with a most interesting problem respecting the 
difficult relation of the government of the state to the govern- 
ment of the church. The formulations of the Westminster 
Confession which we have quoted at the beginning of this 
article provide us with the main outlines of the position of 
the Westminster divines on the subject, but in so doing they 
seem to raise a question as to the harmony and consistency 
of the main elements which they set forth. It can hardly be 
denied, either from a consider: 1 of the Confessional state- 
ments themselves, or with respect to .he opinions of the pre- 
ponderant majority of the divines, that the framers of the 
Confession meant to be perfectly clear in their assertion of 
the Kingship and Headship of Christ over His church and 
that there is a consequent government in Christ’s church 
which is distinct from the civil powers.t Nevertheless, we 
can hardly be blind to the difficulty posed by the equally 
positive assertions of the Confession which seem to blur and 
confuse that distinction of powers. Not only does the Confes- 
sion set forth the principle of a distinct government for the 
church, it also sets forth the seemingly contradictory principle 
that the civil magistrate has a right and a duty to keep order 
and suppress heresies in the church and that to the effecting 
of the same he has power to summon synods and be present 
at them.? 

The apparent incompatibility of the elements thus set forth 
has been the occasion of numerous charges that the West- 
minster Confession of Faith embodies a position of Eras- 
tianism. Judged from several angles, such a charge might 
seem to be difficult, if not impossible, to refute. Not only do 
some of the actual declarations of the Confession seem cer- 
tainly to support such a charge, but many of the circumstances 
of the meeting of the Westminster Assembly would seem to 
lend plausibility to the accusation. Consequently, it cannot 
be without profit that we give some attention to the meaning 


t Westminster Confession, ch. XXIII, sec. iii, and ch. XXX, sec. i. 
2 Westminster Confession, ch. XXIII, sec. iii, and ch. XXXI, sec. ii. 
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and intent of the Westminster divines when they set forth 
their position as embodied in the quotations at the head of 
this article. 

From the very beginning of the Reformation church in 
England the power and influence of the state was a major 
factor in its development. It is probable that more than in 
any other country the civil power in England was the prepara- 
tory and initiatory factor in the Reformation. The history of 
the intrusion of the civil power upon the ecclesiastical sphere 
in England is a long and very important one. As early as the 
Norman and Plantagenet kings, it became a matter of policy 
with the more powerful English sovereigns to concern them- 
selves with affairs ecclesiastical and to seek to curb papal and 
episcopal powers. William the Conqueror, though indebted 
to the papacy for moral support which had been of assistance 
to him in his conquest of England.and though he desired to 
repay that debt, refused to bow before the papal claims and 
asserted his own prerogatives instead. He refused to give to 
the pope the oath of fealty and in contravention of a papal 
decree he controlled throughout his reign the appointment 
of English bishops and important abbots.’ He likewise forbade 
the acknowledgement of a pope without his consent and he 
retained the right of veto over the acts of English synods. 
In the thirteenth century King John in his capitulation to 
Innocent III forfeited for a time the claims of the English 
sovereigns and acknowledged the supremacy of the papal 
power. This action, however, only provided an added stimulus 
to subsequent monarchs to re-assert their powers over the 
English clergy. The contest waged against the oppression and 
abuses of the Roman Church was resumed in earnest by 
Edward I. In 1296 Edward demanded a payment of the 
English clergy in the face of Pope Boniface VIII’s bull Clericis 
Laicos and, when the clergy refused, Edward promptly out- 
lawed them, putting them outside the protection of the royal 
courts.4 Under Edward III the assertion of the precedence of 
the royal claims over the church went even further with the 
enactment of the Statute of Provisors and the Statute of 


3 W.E. Lunt: History of England, pp. 92 f. 
4W. E. Lunt: op. cit., pp. 205 f. 
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Praemunire. The former enactment was directed against the 
papal practice of reserving to itself appointments and benefices 
and collecting fees in reward for appointment. The Statute 
of Provisors denies papal priority in making such appoint- 
ments and in receiving their benefits and it asserts the prior 
claims of the king.’ The Statute of Praemunire forbids the 
appeal to the papal court of cases belonging in the king’s 
courts. Therefore, while the energies of these early English 
monarchs were directed mainly toward the expulsion of the 
powers of the church from affairs rightly belonging to the 
crown, before the time of Henry VIII there is a strong prece- 
dent for the assertion of the prior claims of the civil power 
over certain affairs of the church. 

It was upon the strength of such statutes as those mentioned 
above that Henry VIII initiated those moves which were to 
separate the English Church from the Church of Rome and 
to bring it within the sphere of the Reformation. When Henry 
wished to have his marriage to Katharine of Aragon annulled 
he was opposed by Cardinal Wolsey, but with the shrewd aid 
of Cranmer he secured a sufficient weight of theological opinion 
to uphold him in his action. He then held that Wolsey was 
guilty of a praemunire, together with those who had sided 
with him, and thus Henry rendered the English clergy sub- 
missive to him through fear of his reprisals.7 Consequently, 
in order to clear themselves of the guilt which Henry had 
hinted and in order to please him, the Convocation of the 
Clergy granted him in 1531 the title ‘“‘The Protector and 
Supreme Head of the Church and the clergy of England”’.® 
Not content with this, Henry in 1535 secured the passage 
of a bill which abolished papal supremacy in England, and 
declared the king to be the Supreme Head of the Church of 
England. Thus the English Church was severed from the 
power of Rome and was opened to the forces of the Reforma- 
tioin. Still it is quite evident that the actions of Henry VIII 


5’ Gee and Hardy: Documents Illustrative of English Church History 
(London, 1921) pp. 112 f. 

6 Gee and Hardy: op. cit., pp. 103 f. 

7 W. M. Hetherington: History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
(New York, 1843), p. 16. 

8 Idem. 
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were impelled by no desire for reform. Henry’s motive was 
purely political, for he saw in the situation an opportunity to 
put down the only power in England which then could effec- 
tively oppose him. Hence, though Henry’s action placed 
England into the stream of the Reformation, from the first 
the Church’s own initiative in reform was stifled. Certainly it 
is without question that the act of separation and the consti- 
tution of the English monarch as the virtual head of the 
national church was plain Erastianism. 

Under Henry VIII and under his successors, Edward VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, the prelates of the English Church were 
stripped of their independent jurisdiction and were reduced 
to subjection to the will of the monarch. In this manner 
ecclesiastical as well as temporal supremacy was vested in 
the crown. During the reigns of the Tudor monarchs this two- 
fold supremacy was claimed as the personal prerogative of the 
monarch, with which Parliament had no right to meddle, as 
if this were a divine right. Not only did this right of the crown 
in matters ecclesiastical include the right to judge in particular 
cases, but it was also held that the king had the right to a 
certain extent to legislate and without the consent of Parlia- 
ment to give validity to any ecclesiastical legislation proposed 
by the Convocation.? The extravagance of the claims of the 
English crown to jurisdiction in the church is quite plainly 
seen in the title of ‘‘the only supreme head on earth of the 
Church of England” ascribed to Henry VIII by both the 
Convocation of the Clergy and by the houses of Parliament.?° 
The Article of 1553 read thus: “The King of England is 
supreme head in earth next under Christ of the Church of 
England and Ireland’, and that of 1563 held that ‘The 
Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England 
and other her dominions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil, im all causes doth appertain, and is not nor ought to be 
subject to any foreign jurisdiction’’.™ 

As Dr. Mitchell points out in his history of the Westminster 


9 A.F. Mitchell: The Westminster Assembly (Philadelphia, 1884), p. 273. 
10 [bid., p. 276. 
Idem. 
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Assembly, these claims of almost unrestricted right for the 
civil power within the church were not allowed to go by 
unnoticed nor, indeed, unopposed. Whereas the powers of the 
king were once opposed by clerics whose first loyalty was to 
the pope, after the separation of the Church of England from 
Rome the powers of the king were opposed by Reformed 
churchmen who now were allied with the parliamentary pro- 
ponents of constitutional government. Though the era of the 
Tudor sovereigns is often conceived as one of absolutism in 
England, still it was during their reigns that the groundwork 
was laid for both constitutional government and for reform 
in the church. Under Elizabeth numerous advances were 
made by the Parliament in reserving to itself certain constitu- 
tional rights as opposed to the absolute power and arbitrary 
acts of the crown in respect of the affairs of state. In her 
reign the Parliament became more and more conscious of its 
power and sought to assert its independence in demanding 
freedom of speech, freedom from arrest and freedom of access.” 
These attempts to achieve independence for Parliament, in 
which many of the Puritans were involved, led to the question- 
ing of the absolute right of the sovereign in the church. Conse- 
quently, when the Article of 1563 asserted that to the Queen 
belonged the chief government in all causes, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil, the necessity of combating such claims became 
quite evident, if not insistent. 

Not only, then, did the civil power in England assert its 
power in the realm of the government of the church, but on 
the other hand the church had made no declaration denying 
the right of the civil magistrate to intrude on its affairs. The 
only restraint placed upon the magistrate in England occurs 
in Article XX XVII of The Thirty-Nine Articles (English Ed. 
1571) where we read: ‘‘We geue not to our princes the minis- 
tring either of God’s word, or of Sacraments’’.*3 Before the 
writing of the Westminster Confession there had been but 
one confessional attempt in English territory to reduce the 
sweep of royal claims from this broad realm of supremacy, 
namely, supremacy in everything but in “the ministring either 


12 W. E. Lunt: op. cit., p. 384. 
13 P. Schaff: Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1882), Vol. III, p. 512. 
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of God’s word, or of Sacraments”. This step was taken by 
Archbishop Ussher in The Irish Articles in which were added 
to the formulation just cited the words ‘‘or the power of the 
Keys’’.“ It was against a background, then, which was almost 
totally Erastian that the Westminster divines came to their 
task of making a pronouncement upon this difficult and, at 
that time, most troubled relation of church to state. 

Beyond the fact of the prevailing Erastian character of the 
influences which had been at work in the English Church prior 
to the calling of the Westminster Assembly we must take note 
of the particular circumstances in which this assembly was 
summoned. The peculiar character of the Puritan revolt of 
these decades must be given due recognition. The struggle in 
the course of which the Westminster Assembly was called 
was not fundamentally a religious controversy. True enough, 
this revolt was an effort to reduce the royal power, but the 
primary concern of those who were seeking to reduce the royal 
power was not in the ecclesiastical situation as such. The 
king’s authority had not only intruded excessively upon the 
affairs of the church, but it had also been asserted to an 
unwonted extreme in the civil government. It was this latter 
situation which was the root of the discontent that began the 
revolt. The primary aim of the leaders in this struggle was 
not to free the church from the domination of the state, but 
to remove the seat of civil authority from the king to the 
Parliament. This revolt, like the Reformation under Henry 
VIII, was basically political in its character and affected the 
church only incidentally. But, like Henry’s reform, the ecclesi- 
astical changes involved in this struggle assumed proportions 
comparable to those changes wrought in the political sphere. 
Warfield correctly summarizes the situation when he says: 
“The controversy was thus shifted from a contest between 


% Ibid. p. 536. Reformed Confessions in other countries were not more, 
but less, explicit in excluding the power of the magistrate from ecclesiastical 
affairs. Neither the Second Helvetic Confession (1566) nor the Belgic 
Confession (1561) in their articles on the magistrate make any specific 
prohibition to the magistrate in this regard. To the contrary, they set 
forth certain duties and rights of the magistrate with respect to the well- 
being of the church which in themselves might admit of an Erastian 
interpretation. See also pp. 305 f., 432 f. 
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Pope and King to a contest between King and Parliament”. 
Henry had seized power in the church from the pope in order 
to establish his absolute rule in the state, and now the leading 
contestants have changed in that the Parliament is seeking 
to wrest control of the state from the king. 

At this point it is most important to remember just this 
that the change envisaged by the parliamentary leaders was 
simply a substitution of the authority of Parliament for the 
authority of the king. In this light we must note the very 
significant fact that the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
was a creature of the Parliament with no independent powers 
of its own. In the mind of Parliament the church must be 
subject to it just as it had acknowledged the authority of the 
king. The instrument by which the Parliament summoned 
the Assembly makes this quite plain and indicates in no 
uncertain terms the purely advisory function which the 
Assembly was to fulfil. By it the divines were required “ ‘to 
meet and assemble themselves at Westminster, in the Chapel 
called King Henry the VII’s Chapel, on the first day of July, 
in the year of our Lord One thousand six hundred and forty 
three’, and thereafter ‘from time to time [to] sit, and be 
removed from place to place’ and to ‘confer and treat among 
themselves of such matters and things, touching and_concern- 
ing the Liturgy, Discipline, and Government of the Church of 
England, or the vindicating and clearing of the doctrine of 
the same from all false aspersions and misconstructions, as 
shall be proposed unto them by both or either of the said 
Houses of Parliament, and no other; and to deliver their 
opinions and advices of, or touching the matters aforesaid, as 
shall be most agreeable to the word of God, to both or either 
of the said Houses, from time to time, in such manner and 
sort as by both or either of the said Houses of Parliament shall 
be required; and the same not to divulge, by printing, writing, 
or otherwise, without the consent of both or either House of 
Parliament’ ”’.** Parliament was not at all minded to set up 
an independent ecclesiastical legislature and to concern itself 


*s B. B. Warfield: The Westminster Assembly and its Work (New York, 
1931), p. 4. 
6 Ibid., p. 12. 
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alone with civil affairs. Rather it was determined to hold in 
its own hands both the civil and ecclesiastical power and to 
refuse to the Assembly of Divines any power of initiation or 
jurisdiction. This it sought to insure by making the Assembly 
only a consultative body, discussing the things assigned to it 
by Parliament, and by controlling the publication of any of 
its deliberations. Herein is clearly reflected the Erastian tem- 
per of the Parliament which ‘‘never caught sight of the vision 
of a free Church in a free State, but not unnaturally identified 
the cause of freedom with itself and would have felt it a 
betrayal of liberty not to have retained all authority”’.*7 
Because of this attitude on the part of Parliament it dare 
not be supposed that their influence and the pressure which 
they sought at times to bring to bear on the divines was in 
any way slight. By the terms of the convoking ordinance the 
Assembly was itself to include thirty members of the Parlia- 
ment.® Robert Baillie, one of the Scottish commissioners to 
the Assembly, testifies to the strong Erastian influences which 
were exerted by the Parliament when he says: “The Pope 
and the King were never more earnest for the headship of the 
Church than the pluralitie of this Parliament’’.*® Speaking of 
the parliamentary members of the Assembly he writes: ‘Most 
of their lawyers are strong Erastians, and would have all the 
Church Government depend absolutelie on the Parliament’’.?° 
In the same vein he writes at another time: ‘The most part 
of the House of Commons, especiallie the lawyers, whereof 
they are many, and divers of them very able men, are either 
half or whole Erastians, believing no Church-government to 
be of divine right, bot all to be a humane constitution, depend- 
ing on the will of the magistrates’”.** On various occasions 
throughout the history of the Westminster Assembly the 
Parliament sought to intimidate the divines by reminding 
them of their advisory capacity. Heedless of the debates 
which were being conducted in the Assembly, Parliament 
even passed certain distinctly Erastian ordinances affecting 


17 [bid., pp. 15 f. 

8 Tbid., p. 12. 

19 Robert Baillie: Letters and Journals (Edinburgh, 1841), Vol. II, p. 360. 
2 Ibid., p. 267. 

* Ibid., p. 307. 
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the government of the Church in England. Consequently, 
Baillie concluded that ‘‘the power of the Parliament in ecclesi- 
astick affairs’’ was the greatest of the questions to be deter- 
mined.” 

This Erastian influence was strongly supported in the 
Assembly itself by three distinguished members of the As- 
sembly — Lightfoot, Coleman and Selden. Lightfoot and 
Selden were both celebrated Hebraists and of Selden Baillie 
writes: ‘“This man is the head of the Erastians: his glory is 
most in the Jewish learning; he avows every where, that the 
Jewish State and Church was all one, and that so in England 
it must be, that the Parliament is the Church’’.s This was 
indeed the heart of the question as the issue was drawn in the 
debates of the Assembly. The ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
English monarchs was held by the Erastians to be similar to 
that which had been held by Jewish kings and Christian 
emperors. It was argued that these formed precedents for a 
Christian sovereign’s possession and exercise of jurisdiction 
within the church, in all matters of censure, although it gave 
no authority to interfere in the administration of the ordi- 
nances or in the ordination and deposition of ministers. The 
Erastians did not, therefore, oppose the dictum, ‘‘Christ, who 
is prophet, priest, king and head of the Church, hath fullness 
of power, and containeth all other offices by way of eminency 
in Himself’, for they held that in a Christian state, Christ 
had delegated the power of jurisdiction to the Christian civil 
magistrate. It was the genius of the Erastian argument to 
make all jurisdiction one, so that Selden, in his famous debate 
with George Gillespie in February 1644 during the general 
debate on the question of Independency, maintained with all 
the force of his vast learning that the court referred to in 
Matthew 18:17 was not ecclesiastical, but civil. His object 
was to explain away the force of the term ecclesia, or church, 
and to make the passage refer exclusively to the Jewish 
organization, the Sanhedrin. This he sought to do by an over- 
powering display of minute rabbinical learning, and had it not 
been for the keenness of Gillespie’s perception in rebutting 


2 Tbid., p. 205. 
23 Ibid., pp. 265 f. 
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his arguments, his speech would have produced a powerful 
effect upon the Assembly. In this position he was vigorously 
supported by Thomas Coleman in the following year when 
he opposed the petition of the Assembly to the Parliament 
requesting action to keep “the ignorant and scandalous”’ from 
the sacraments. Coleman on this occasion, both in the As- 
sembly and in a spirited exchange of pamphlets with Gillespie, 
adamantly maintained: “I know no such distinction of gov- 
ernment Ecclesiasticall and Civill, in the sense I take Gov- 
ernment for the corrective part thereof. All ecclesiasticall 
(improperly called) government being meerly doctrinall: the 
corrective or punitive part being civill or temporall’’.24 The 
Erastian contention was that there was neither scriptural 
warrant nor politic propriety to support any independent 
ecclesiastical judicatory. An imperium in imperio was anath- 
ema to them. Parliament feared the consequences which might 
ensue from “ ‘granting an arbitrary and unlimited power and 
jurisdiction to near ten thousand judicatories to be erected 
within this kingdom;’’’ and asserted that they ‘‘ ‘had the 
more reason by no means to part with this power out of the 
hands of the civil magistrate, since the experience of all ages 
will manifest that the reformation and purity of religion, and 
the preservation and protection of the people of God in this 
kingdom, hath under God been by the Parliaments and their 
exercise of this power’’’.*s In these sentiments Coleman, 
Selden and Lightfoot heartily concurred. 

The evidence which we have considered thus far bears a 
strong testimony to the very considerable Erastian influences 
which were at work in the Westminster Assembly, not only 
in the opinions of some of its members but also in the history 
of the English Reformation and in the very nature of the 
Assembly itself as a creature of the Parliament. In the light 
of such extensive evidence of a strong Erastian sentiment in 
and surrounding the debates of the Westminster divines it 
might seem altogether reasonable to attach an Erastian inter- 
pretation to the formulations of the Confession. However, 


24 Thomas Coleman: A Brotherly Examination Re-examined (London, 
1646), p. 11. 


2s W. M. Hetherington: op. cit., p. 226. 
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the real significance of such evidence as we have considered 
above is not seen until it is set in the context of the exceedingly 
strenuous opposition with which such opinions were greeted 
by the greater number of the most eminent members of the 


Assembly. To that side of the evidence we now must turn our 
attention. 


Before looking specifically at the actions and declarations 
of the Assembly on the subject under our consideration, a 
further inquiry into the purposes of that body may prove 
illuminating. In the ordinance of the Lords and Commons for 
the calling of the Westminster Assembly, the avowed purpose 
of this Assembly is said to be “‘that such a government shall 
be settled in the Church as may be most agreeable to God’s 
holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace 
of the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church 
of Scotland, and other Reformed Churches abroad”. The 
pattern of the government of the Church of Scotland, then, 
from the very first assumes great importance with respect to 
the understanding of the intents of the divines. This avowed 
purpose of the Assembly received new impetus and added 
solemnity from the course of events which accompanied the 
convoking of the Assembly. During the summer in which 
the Westminster Assembly was convened the fortunes of the 
Parliamentary forces were at an exceedingly low ebb. So dim, 
in fact, were their hopes of ultimate success that they sent a 
call for aid to their Scottish neighbors to the north. The 
Scottish Church had, with great difficulty and sore persecu- 
tion, by this time achieved its independence of the dictates 
of the crown. Consequently, the Scottish leaders harbored a 
justifiable fear of endangering their dearly won freedom by 
casting their lot in a military alliance with the uncertain 
fortunes of the Parliamentary party in England. It was this 
fact which caused the Scots to insist upon a religious cove- 
nant rather than a mere civil agreement. What they wanted 
in return for aid to the English party of Parliament was an 
explicit avowal and promise of that which the English on their 
part had already professed to be their purpose, namely, the 


2%6 A. F. Mitchell: op. cit., p. ix. 
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reformation and reconstruction of the government of the 
English Church. The result of this was the taking in Sep- 
tember-October 1643 of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
By the terms of this pact, the two nations bound themselves 
to each other in a solemn league and covenant which was 
sworn in England by the houses of Parliament and by the 
Assembly and in Scotland by both the civil and religious 
authorities.27, The two nations pledged themselves to ‘‘the 
preservation of the reformed religion in the Church of Scot- 
land, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, against 
our common enemies’’, and to ‘‘the reformation of religion in 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, according to the word of God and 
the example of the best reformed Churches”. The end which 
they sought was that the Churches of God in the three king- 
doms might be brought “to the nearest conjunction and 
uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form of Church 
government, directory for worship and catechizing”.?* The 
purpose of the Solemn League and Covenant, then, was to 
bind the English to make the Church of England as near in 
government and doctrine to the Scottish churches as the 
Word permits. This quite clearly provides us with a back- 
ground for knowing what was the intent of the divines; the 
Scottish arrangement will throw light on the Westminster 
Assembly’s purpose. It is significant to note that until the 
taking of the Solemn League and Covenant the Assembly was 
engaged upon the revision of The Thirty-Nine Articles. How- 
ever, when the covenant was sworn, Parliament immediately 
sent to the Assembly orders to proceed to the consideration 
of a form of government. Since the Church of England was 
doctrinally quite close to the Church of Scotland, the taking 
of the Solemn League and Covenant placed the question of 
church government in the greatest prominence. Hence, we see 
the great significance of this covenant for showing us the 
intention of the Assembly as they approached this question. 
While it is true that the Solemn League and Covenant did 
not bind the English to Presbyterianism, it should be borne 


27 B. B. Warfield: op. cit., p. 24. 
28 Cf. Gee and Hardy: op. cit., pp. 570 f. 
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in mind that the Scottish model was intended to be followed. 
This fact lends great significance both to the character of the 
Scottish settlement of church government and to the influence 
of the Scottish commissioners in the Assembly. In an exchange 
of correspondence between the English Parliament and the 
Scottish Assembly an accompanying letter from a number of 
English ministers at London expressed itself as desirous that 
‘‘we may agree in one Confession of Faith, one Directorie of 
Worship, one publicke Catechisme, and form of Government” 
and asked the appointment of some Scottish delegates ‘“‘to 
assist at” it.29 The influence of the Scottish commissioners 
we shall notice later, but we note here at the very outset the 
basic significance of the Scottish Church as a model for the 
reformation of the English Church. While it is true that the 
Scottish arguments on the subject of church government 
allowed of some place in synods, efc., to the civil magistrate 
(see especially the writings of George Gillespie), it cannot be 
denied that the Scottish had successfully expelled the magis- 
trate from control in the church government. The Scottish 
arrangement itself was a denial of the supremacy of the 
civil magistrate in ecclesiastical courts and an assertion of the 
independence of the church in matters beyond ‘‘the adminis- 
tration of the Word and sacraments’. 

The question which we have under consideration in this 
article first arose, as we have noted already, after the Assembly 
turned from the revision of The Thirty-Nine Articles to the 
task of framing a government for the Church of England 
consonant with the Scottish arrangement. It was during the 
framing of the Propositions concerning church government 
that the debate between Selden and George Gillespie occurred, 
and during this time Gillespie’s influence may be seen both 
in his arguments on the floor of the Assembly and in his able 
treatises on the subject. Therefore, the Propositions as they 
were adopted by the divines will serve to show us something 
of the degree to which they were affected by the Erastian 
arguments. Here it is significant to note that the Propositions 
are against any human headship, or any right of the civil 
magistrate to rule in Christ’s church. Furthermore, they hold 


29 Quoted from B. B. Warfield: op. cit., pp. 29 f. 
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that Christ is Head of the church and has given all officers 
necessary to its edification and for the perfecting of the 
saints. The Propositions allow of a subordination of courts 
and grant a right of appeal, but no mention is made of any 
right of appeal from them to the magistrate or to Parliament.%° 
That the Assembly adopted this as its position is alone a 
very significant fact, but when it is remembered that the 
Parliament in February-March 1645-6 passed an ordinance 
setting up a body of commissioners in every province to be 
appointed by the Parliament for the purposes of appeal from 
the ecclesiastical courts and when we place the adopted posi- 
tion of the Assembly over against such extreme Erastianism, 
then the resistance of the divines to any real interference on 
the part of the magistrate in the affairs of the church begins 
to assume truly great proportions. The Erastian influences 
surrounding the Westminster Assembly are indeed important 
in seeking an explanation for the Westminster formulations 
on the civil magistrate and the church, but even more signifi- 
cant is the strenuous opposition which the overwhelming 
majority of the divines offered those influences. In spite of 
the most insistent and extreme Parliamentary pressure to 
secure a recognition of its supremacy in the matter of church 
judicatories, the Assembly refused to yield. Thus it begins to 
appear, as Mitchell points out, that any power meant to be 
acknowledged by the Confession as belonging to the civil 
magistrate in the church must have been regarded as some- 
thing extrinsic and not intrinsic to the church’s affairs." 

If the temper of the Parliament may be said to have been 
Erastian, it would seem equally clear from the opposition 
which the Assembly offered the Parliament on this score that 
the majority of the Assembly were by no means amenable to 
the establishment of such an arrangement in England. This 
is to be inferred not only from the adopted statements of the 
divines, but also from their conduct with respect to the 
Erastian ordinances of the Parliament. When Parliament 
passed the Ordinance for Previncial Commissioners in March 
1646, the Assembly drew up a solemn and serious petition 


30 A. F. Mitchell: op. cit., p. 288. 
3t A. F. Mitchell: op. cit., pp. 288 ff. 
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which was carried up to the Parliament by the Assembly in 
a body and presented by Mr. Marshall. The courage and 
conviction of the divines on this score may be understood 
when we notice how the Parliament on this occasion bared its 
teeth and judged the Assembly guilty of a breach of privilege 
and threatened the divines with the penalty of the Statute of 
Praemunire. In this context there is no evidence that the 
Westminster divines bowed to the position of Parliament or 
in any way altered their own position to admit of a place for 
the civil magistrate in the government of the church. This 
attitude on the part of the divines is of the greatest importance 
in seeking to establish and evaluate the governing principle 
upon which the Assembly operated in formulating the section 
with respect to the civil magistrate. 

From the foregoing evidence we may judge that the West- 
minster divines, whatever may be the prima facie purport of 
their formulations on the subject of the civil magistrate and 
the government of the church, were not in any way desirous 
of denying or vitiating the Headship of Christ in His church 
or the independence of the church courts from civil inter- 
ference. What, then, can have been their meaning when 
they wrote down as their well considered opinions the state- 
ments we have quoted concerning the rights of the civil 
magistrate with respect to order and purity in the church? 
To discover something of their more precise meaning we must 
give some attention to the writings of George Gillespie on 
this subject, for Gillespie, together with Samuel Rutherford 
in his Lex, Rex and Divine Right of Church Government and 
Excommunication, set forth at length an apologetic for the 
position which seems to have been the position taken by the 
Assembly in the Confession of Faith. 


(to be concluded) 
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SrxtH ARTICLE 
JOHN MURRAY 


N bringing this series of articles to a close it is necessary 
to discuss certain questions, some of which have been 
alluded to in earlier articles, and also to deal with some 
practical cases in order to illustrate the application of the 
principles derived from our study of the Scripture teaching. 


A. The Rights of the Woman. On the basis of Matthew 
5:32; 19:9 we have found that the man has the right to divorce 
his wife for the cause of adultery. These two passages say 
nothing overtly regarding a similar right for the woman in 
the event of adultery on the part of her husband. Are we to 
suppose that this right of divorce is confined to the man? We 
have found that Mark 10:12 is particularly instructive in this 
regard.? As far as the Gospels are concerned this is the only 
passage in which there is allusion to divorce on the part of 
the woman — “and if she, having put away her husband, 
marry another, she commits adultery”’. 

It is to be noted, of course, that here the right of divorce 
is not reflected upon. The force of the passage is prohibitory. 
In verse 11 what is prohibited is that a man should put away 
his wife and marry another. And the sin involved is that, if 
he does these two things, he commits adultery against his 
wife. Verse 12, by implication, applies the same prohibition 
to the woman and asserts that if a woman puts away her 
husband and marries another she, in like manner, does wrong. 
The sin specified in this case is that she commits adultery. 

Nevertheless the significant feature is that Mark 10:12 does 
contemplate the possibility of divorce on the part of the 


= Cf. The Westminster Theological Journal, Vol. 1X, No. 2, pp. 184 f.; 
Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 1 ff. 
2 Ibid., X, 1, pp. 20 ff. 
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woman and presupposes such an eventuality. The social order 
as envisaged is one in which divorce proceedings could be 
initiated by the woman. And though the kind of divorce in 
view is conceived of as morally wrong and therefore ille- 
gitimate, yet the way is opened for the inference that, if 
divorce for a proper reason were brought into the purview, it 
would be the right of the woman as well as of the man to 
initiate such a divorce process. And once we grant that the 
man has the right of divorce for adultery, Mark 10:12 provides 
strong presumption in favour of the conclusion that while the 
woman may not, any more than the man, divorce her spouse 
and marry another without the proper ground, yet, on the 
proper ground, she may, no less than the man, sue for divorce. 

In I Corinthians 7:15 we have rather strong corroboration 
of this inference. There the man and the woman are placed 
on the same level as respects the liberty granted. “But if 
the unbelieving depart, let him depart: the brother or the 
sister is not bound in such cases.” The preponderance of the 
considerations is in favour of regarding this liberty as that of 
dissolution of the marriage bond, at least freedom from the 
bond of marriage. If this is the correct interpretation, then 
to the believing woman as well as to the believing man is 
accorded the right to dissolve the bond of marriage or to 
regard the bond as dissolved in the event of desertion by an 
unbelieving partner. If this is so in the event of such desertion, 
it would surely follow that the same right would belong to the 
woman in the case of adultery on the part of her husband. 
This instance, then, would offer not simply the argument of 
presumption but that of conclusive inference required by 
analogy. 

Even if we were to regard I Corinthians 7:15 as granting 
simply freedom from bed and board, freedom from the ne- 
cessity of cohabitation, there would still be an indication of 
the equality between man and woman in reference to this 
marital question. It would still mark out the direction in 
which New Testament thought points, namely, the oblitera- 
tion of the distinction between man and woman in respect 
of the matter with which we are now dealing. 

It is here, however, that a general principle of New Testa- 
ment teaching needs to be appreciated and applied. Obvi- 
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ously the New Testament does not obliterate the distinction 
between the sexes. The ineradicable distinction established 
in creation and exemplified in divine ordinance is fully recog- 
nised and is applied in a great many concrete situations. 
Yet in several respects, in contradistinction from the Old 
Testament, there is no longer male nor female, as there is no 
longer Jew nor Gentile. And surely it is necessary to believe 
that in respect of this basic question of marital relationship 
the same rights and liberties are granted to the woman as are 
granted to the man when her spouse violates conjugal fidelity. 
And so the indication given in Mark 10:12 and the clear 
equality expressed in I Corinthians 7:15 are to be interpreted 
in the light of this more general principle. These passages 
verify the legitimacy of applying the general principle to this 
specific situation. 


B. The Right of Remarriage. We have taken the position, 
on what we believe to be proper grounds, that the man who 
puts away his wife for adultery may remarry without com- 
mitting an offence; the exceptive clause in Matthew 19:9 
applies to the remarriage as well as to the putting away.’ If 
this is so, then the same privilege would belong to the woman 
who puts away her husband for adultery. This would be a 
necessary extension of the foregoing conclusion. The question 
that arises here, however, is the status of the guilty spouse 
in the case of divorce for adultery. The innocent spouse is 
free to marry again. What about the guilty spouse? Is he 
or she free to remarry? Exegetically this is largely the question 
of the interpretation of Matthew 5:32b; Luke 16:18b (ef. 
Matthew 19:9b). The text of Matthew 19:9b is a matter of 
debate. For our present interest it is not necessary to try 
to settle the question of the proper text. There is no question 
regarding the genuineness of the text in Matthew 5:32b and 
Luke 16:18b. Consequently even should we conclude that 
Matthew 19:9b does not belong to Matthew’s text here, there 
need be no question regarding the authenticity of the saying. 
The text of Matthew 5:32b and Luke 16:18b have the same 
meaning and effect. So in whatever form we take it, whether 
in the form of Matthew 5:32b — ‘‘and whoever marries her 


3 Ibid., X, 1, pp. 1 ff. 
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who has been put away (a divorced woman) commits adul- 
tery’, or in the form of Luke 16:18b — ‘‘and he who marries 
her who has been put away from her husband commits adul- 
tery’’, the question is posed for us: does this apply to every 
divorced woman and, by implication mutatis mutandis, to 
every divorced man, whether divorced with or without the 
legitimate reason? There can be no question but it applies 
to the person divorced without the proper ground. The reason 
for this is that when spouses are divorced without proper cause 
they are still man and wife in the sight of God. Consequently, 
other conjugal relations by either is adultery just as surely as 
if the divorce had never taken place. But the question is 
greatly perplexed when we consider the case of legitimate 
divorce. What about the guilty divorcee in such an event? 
This question cannot be dismissed lightly. For it is not 
obvious, either in Matthew 5:32b or in Luke 16:18b or in 
Matthew 19:9b (supposing that here the clauses in question 
are genuine), that more is meant than the illegitimate divorce 
which is patently the burden of all three passages. It must 
be borne in mind that the main thrust of all the passages is 
not the legitimacy of divorce for adultery but the illegitimacy 
of divorce for any other reason. To such an extent is this the 
case in Luke 16:18 that no exception is mentioned. We infer 
that allowance is made for the exception only by the analogy 
of Matthew 5:32; 19:9. And even in the two latter passages, 
where the exception is expressly mentioned, it is also apparent 
that it is not the exception that is in the foreground but rather 
that there is no other exception. Consequently it may well 
be that it is the main thrust of these passages that is in view 
in Matthew 5:32b and Luke 16:18b, that is to say, the divorced 
woman contemplated in what is the main burden of both 
verses and not the woman contemplated in the exception. If 
this inference is correct then the woman divorced for adultery 
would not be in view when it is said, “whoever marries her 
who has been put away commits adultery” (Matt. 5:32b). 
There are, however, more specific considerations which 
favour this conclusion. In Matthew 5:32a the exact terms 
have to be noted again. They are: “every one who puts away 
his wife except for the cause of fornication makes her to suffer 
adultery’. Now when we ask the question, what woman is 
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made to suffer adultery? the answer is, undoubtedly the 
woman who is put away without the adequate cause. It is not 
the woman who is put away for the cause of fornication, for 
the latter is not made ‘“‘to suffer adultery”; she committed 
adultery prior to her being put away. Hence, when we pass 
on to the latter part of the verse and read, ‘‘whoever marries 
her who has been put away commits adultery’, we should 
reasonably infer that the divorced woman in mind is the 
woman who has been made to suffer adultery and not the 
woman who had previously committed adultery and for that 
reason had been legitimately divorced by her husband. 

We can at least say that we are not warranted in stating 
definitely and conclusively that the woman divorced for 
adultery is included in the two clauses in question in Matthew 
5:32b and Luke 16:18b. We are left therefore with the possi- 
bility that the woman who has been divorced for adultery is 
not to be regarded as committing another act of adultery 
when, after being divorced, she contracts another marriage, 
and that the man who marries her is not to be regarded as 
thereby committing adultery. What constrains this conclusion 
is strictly the exegetical considerations governing the relevant 
passages. We may not impose upon these passages a meaning 
which they do not clearly bear. 

There is also another consideration that bears upon this 
question. In the event of divorce for adultery the marriage 
has been dissolved. It is for that reason that the innocent 
spouse may remarry. But if the marriage has been dissolved, 
it is difficult to see on what ground the contracting of another 
marriage on the part of the guilty divorcee could be considered 
adultery. What constituted the prior act of infidelity an act 
of adultery was the fact that the marriage was still inviolate. 
But once the marriage has been dissolved there is a very 
different relationship. And we must remember that in the 
case of divorce for adultery it is by divine warrant that the 
marriage is dissolved. The parties are no longer man and 
wife. If so, it is difficult to discover any biblical ground on 
the basis of which to conclude that the remarriage of the 
guilty divorcee is to be considered in itself an act of adultery 
and as constituting an adulterous relation. 

It can be argued, of course, on the other side of the question 
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that, if the legitimacy of remarriage on the part of the guilty 
party to a divorce for adultery is conceded, this opens the 
door to gross license. For example, the man who wants an- 
other woman rather than his wife may resort to the expedient 
of committing adultery in order to be released from the existing 
marital bond and, on being divorced, marry the other woman 
who has stolen his affection or whose affection he has stolen. 
This would seem to place a premium upon adultery as the 
convenient means of securing the dissolution of one marriage 
and of contracting another. Whereas, if the position were 
taken that the remarriage of the guilty party to a divorce 
for adultery is illegitimate and adulterous, this would serve 
as one of the most effective deterrents of license and would 
bring one of the strongest inducements to fidelity to bear 
upon those tempted to conjugal unfaithfulness. 

It must be admitted that very grave abuses follow upon 
the position that the remarriage of the guilty divorcee is not 
per se adultery. Any one who is sensitive to the requirements 
of purity and is jealous for the interests of chastity is alive 
to the danger of these abuses. But the mere fact that grave 
abuse is only too liable to enter does not disprove the position 
itself. How great is the abuse that attends divorce for adul- 
tery! How many there are who resort to this means of securing 
divorce! But the abuse does not annul the fact that it is by 
divine warrant that such divorce is legitimated. The legitima- 
tion of divorce for such a reason does not minimise the sin of 
adultery; it rather stresses the gravity of the desecration that 
adultery entails. And divorce is not intended to give any 
license in the matter of adultery. The Scripture recognises 
the abuse to which the legitimacy of divorce for adultery is 
liable to be subjected. Yet it does not for that reason forbid 
such divorce. 

In reference to the question at issue the case is simply that 
we are not able to find biblical warrant for affirming that the 
person who has been divorced for adultery commits another 
act of adultery when he or she remarries. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that adultery is a crime punishable by the 
civil magistrate and censurable by the church. The church 
must unsparingly condemn all adultery as also all other forms 


of sexual uncleanness. In the discipline of its members the 
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church must be vigilant and faithful. All known adultery 
must be disciplined with the appropriate censures. The person 
who has been divorced for adultery necessarily comes under 
grave censure, such censure as would necessarily involve sus- 
pension from privileges until such time as evidence is given of 
adequate repentance. In the case of a person who has re- 
married after such divorce the gravity of the offence for which 
divorce was secured must not be minimised. The anomaly of 
the second marriage and the shame attaching to the sin that 
made it possible are to be fully appreciated and stressed. The 
discipline of the church must take such sin and anomaly into 
its purview in order that the honour of Christ and the purity 
of the church may be preserved. But the church in the 
exercise of discipline must not go beyond the warrant of 
Scripture. And to categorise the second marriage in such a 
case as an act of adultery and to discipline accordingly do not 
appear to rest upon the requisite evidence. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that we have suf- 
ficient evidence on the basis of which we may pronounce this 
second marriage legitimate. It is one thing to say that we do 
not have warrant for declaring it illegitimate. It is another 
thing to pronounce it to be legitimate. In the case of the 
innocent party to divorce the exceptive clause in Matthew 
19:9 gives us warrant to declare his or her remarriage to be 
legitimate. But we do not have such warrant in the case of 
the guilty party. Hence the situation in which we are placed 
is that, while, on the one hand, we may not declare the remar- 
riage of the guilty party to be illegitimate and adulterous yet, 
on the other hand, we may not declare it to be legitimate. 
That appears to be the position in which the relevant evidence 
leaves us. This does not mean that the second marriage is 
neither right nor wrong. It simply means that we are not in 
a position to declare dogmatically one way or the other. We 
must be humble enough to recognise the limitations of our 
knowledge, a fact with which we have to reckon sometimes in 
very practical matters. 

In reference to the teaching and discipline of the church 
this position would amount to this. The person divorced for 
adultery who remarries after divorce may not be regarded 
as having committed adultery thereby nor as living in an 
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adulterous relation. The church may not discipline the act 
as such nor the resulting relation; it may not require the 
parties to separate from one another. But the church may 
not teach that this kind of remarriage is legitimate, and it 
may not place upon such remarriage its imprimatur and 
benediction. 


C. Separation without Dissolution. The Romish Church 
teaches that there may be separation from bed and board 
without dissolution of the bond of marriage. It is this limited 
kind of divorce (divortium a toro et mensa) that the Church 
of Rome allows in the event of adultery. This introduces us 
to a subject reflected on earlier but which was not discussed 
at length. The real question is whether spouses may properly 
separate from one another and terminate the discharge of 
conjugal debts without severing the bond of marriage. It 
might appear that I Corinthians 7:11 provides us with an 
example of this kind of separation by which the spouses may 
mutually agree to separate from one another or by which one 
spouse may properly leave the other or by which one ‘spouse 
may properly expel the other. It is necessary to controvert 
this interpretation of I Corinthians 7:11. It is true that I 
Corinthians 7:11 envisages de facto separation. But it has been 
shown that the separation in view is not contemplated as 
legitimate.* Suffice it to recall the context. “But to the 
married I give charge, not I but the Lord, that the wife depart 
not from her husband... and that the husband leave not his 
wife” (vss. 10, 11). The parenthetical statement in verse 
11 — “but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be 
reconciled to her husband” — simply provides that if, contrary 
to this commandment, separation actually takes place another 
marriage must not be contracted. To suppose that the paren- 
thetical statement enunciates what might be called a provision 
of separation is to load the statement concerned beyond all 
warrant.’ The parenthesis does not sanction separation; it 


4 Ibid., X, 2, pp. 174 ff. 

5 Calvin’s comments on this passage are sober and to the point. “But 
as to his commanding the wife, who is separated from her husband, to 
remain unmarried, he does not mean by this that separation is allowable, 
nor does he give permission to the wife to live apart from her husband; 
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simply recognises that it may take place. Hence we conclude 
that the Word of God, neither in this passage nor elsewhere, 
provides for and sanctions separation apart from dissolution 
of the marriage bond. Divorce for adultery is by divine sanc- 
tion; it is a divinely instituted provision for a certain situation 
and it dissolves the bond of marriage. But there is no such 
divine provision for mere separation. The divine institution 
is that those united in the bond of marriage are bound to the 
mutual discharge of all marital debts until the bond is severed 
by death or by dissolution on a proper ground. 

In taking this position it is necessary to guard against mis- 
understanding. It is fully acknowledged that spouses, for 
various reasons and for longer or shorter periods, may not be 
able to cohabit. On occasion this may be true for the greater 
part of life. One partner may be the victim of disease, physical 
or mental, by reason of which the spouses are not able to live 
together. Normal marital relations may be thereby inter- 
rupted and the discharge of certain conjugal debts may not 
be possible any longer. Sometimes partners may be forcibly 


but if she has been expelled from the house, or has been put away, she 
must not think that even in that case she is set free from his power; for 
it is not in the power of a husband to dissolve marriage. He does not 
therefore give permission here to wives to withdraw, of their own accord, 
from their husbands, or to live away from their husband’s establishment, 
as if they were in a state of widowhood; but declares, that even those who 
are not received by their husbands, continue to be bound, so that they 
cannot take other husbands. 

“But what if a wife is wanton, or otherwise incontinent? Would it not be 
inhuman to refuse her the remedy, when constantly burning with desire? 
I answer, that when we are prompted by the infirmity of our flesh, we must 
have recourse to the remedy; after which it is the Lord’s part to bridle and 
restrain our affections by his Spirit, though matters should not succeed 
according to our desire. For if a wife should fall into a protracted illness, 
the husband would, nevertheless, not be justified in going to seek another 
wife. In like manner, if a husband should, after marriage, begin to labour 
under some distemper, it would not be allowable for his wife to change her 
condition of life. The sum is this— God having prescribed lawful marriage 
as a remedy for our incontinency, let us make use of it, that we may not, 
by tempting him, pay the penalty of our rashness. Having discharged 
this duty, let us hope that he will give us aid should matters go contrary 
to our expectations” (Commentary on the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to 
the Corinthians, English Translation, Edinburgh, 1848, Vol. I, pp. 239 f.). 
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separated from one another, as in the case of war and the 
various tragedies and dislocations attendant upon it. Neither 
partner may have any individual fault in connection with 
such separations; they are involuntary and may be entirely 
contrary to the wishes of both. Furthermore, a faithful part- 
ner may be the victim of wantonness‘ on the part of the other. 
One spouse may have committed crime that involves imprison- 
ment for a longer or shorter period, and forced separation is 
the result. Or, again, a faithful partner may be the victim 
of wilful desertion on the part of the other and may be required 
to bear patiently this de facto separation. In these latter two 
cases it is not wrong for the faithful and innocent spouse to 
be in the position of separation; for him or her it is a separation 
that is involuntary and forced by the criminality or wilfulness 
of the other. In either case the sin on the part of the faithless 
spouse is responsible for the separation that results, and for 
both the sin and the result the faithless spouse is to be con- 
demned. There are also various other circumstances under 
which one or both spouses may be forced to endure de facto 
separation. The position now being propounded does not fail 
to recognise the complex factors which disturb the normalcy 
of marital life in numerous cases and makes full allowance 
for the separations which one or both partners may be inno- 
cently forced to endure. The whole point of the present thesis 
is simply that a spouse may not voluntarily separate himself 
or herself from the other spouse and thus wilfully refuse to 
perform the debts incident to the marital relation. And neither 
may the spouses by mutual consent agree thus to separate 
from one another. The Word of God makes no provision for 
such recourse or for such expedient. ‘‘What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” In other words, there is 
no warrant for supposing that God has instituted the provision 
of separation from bed and board to which recourse may prop- 
erly be taken in cases where the dissolution of the marriage 
bond is not allowable. We must reckon with the fact that 
unless the marriage bond has been dissolved for a legitimate 
cause, the spouses are under obligation to live together in the 


6 The words “‘wantonness” and “wanton” do not necessarily refer to 
unchaste behaviour. 
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discharge of all mutual debts unless, for some reason of divine 
providence beyond their control, they are compelled to be 
separated from one another. And they need to exercise great 
care that they do not misinterpret and misapply the provi- 
dence of God so as to find in it an excuse by which to exculpate 
themselves of the tendency to relax full marital devotion. 

It is necessary to stress this thesis because escape from the 
obligations and hardships of the married state by the despi- 
cable expedient of separation is so widespread. It is one of 
the ways in which the sanctity of the marriage bond is being 
desecrated, and even professing Christian people think that 
by separation without dissolution they can conserve the 
interests of the Christian ethic, maintain their good standing 
in the church, and, at the same time, relieve themselves of 
many embarrassments and encumbrances. The church, also, 
in dealing with concrete situations is only too liable to resort 
to this expedient of separation as the advice to be given or as 
the requirement imposed upon certain couples whose marital 
relationship constitutes an embarrassing predicament for the 
church in the discharge of discipline. Separation without disso- 
lution is no solution. If the marriage bond may not in the 
esteem of the church be dissolved for a scriptural reason or 
declared null and void by reason of its being invalid,’ then 
the bond of marriage must be recognised as existing. And 
where it is recognised as existing it is the duty of the church 
to enjoin upon those thus united the discharge of their mar- 
riage vows and marital duties. The church must frankly face 
the consequences of the principles at stake and not condone 
or adopt the subterfuge of separation. 


D. Ecclesiastical Divorce. Divorce in our modern situation 
is generally a matter that falls within the jurisdiction of the 
civil magistrate. It is not to be thought that this is an im- 


7 Although the question of annulment has not been discussed in these 
articles, it is taken for granted that certain marriages are necessarily to 
be regarded as null and void, as, for example, marriages within the degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity forbidden by the Word of God. Such marriages 
are incestuous and should be annulled. Annulment differs from divorce. 
Divorce dissolves a marriage that legitimately exists. Annulment is a 
decree declaring the marriage to be null and void and therefore that in 
reality it did not exist. 
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proper function of the state. Marriage deeply concerns the 
welfare of the community and it is within the province of the 
civil magistrate to regulate marriage and its dissolution. It is 
the right and duty of the state to prohibit certain marriages, 
to grant divorce where such is proper, and to penalise infrac- 
tions of those regulations which the state may properly im- 
pose. 

It is apparent, however, that too frequently the laws of the 
state governing marriage and divorce are not in accord with 
the requirements of Scripture. Particularly is it the case that 
legislation respecting divorce is frequently too lax. And where 
the divorce laws diverge from Scripture they cannot be recog- 
nised by the church as valid and regulative for its procedure 
and discipline. It is here that a grave problem is posed for 
the Church that seeks to be faithful to the Word of God. To 
be specific, the church cannot recognise as proper many of the 
divorce decrees that are granted by the state and therefore 
cannot grant the legitimacy of the remarriage of parties who 
have been divorced on an unscriptural ground. Hence the 
endless perplexities that emerge and the painful ordeals 
through which ecclesiastical courts have to pass in order to 
decide faithfully and fairly on specific cases. In many in- 
stances it is not necessary or even feasible for the church to 
give any decree of divorce. In most cases all that the church 
is called upon to determine is whether or not a divorce granted 
by the state is proper and decide the issue of discipline, as it 
may arise, accordingly. But on occasion there does arise a 
case in which the interests of justice and equity require an 
ecclesiastical decree of divorce. Two examples will illustrate 
the necessity and modus operandi of such procedure.® 

(1) A couple have been divorced by the state on an un- 
scriptural ground. The woman, let us say, has been the victim 
of the wantonness of her husband. He wishes to be free from 
his marital obligations and secures a divorce, contrary to the 


8 It does not appear that this is an invasion on the part of the church of 
the prerogatives belonging to the state. In other words, it does not involve 
confusion of spheres. The prerogative exercised by the church in such 
cases is simply an application of the necessity of discipline. Discipline in 
certain cases requires the vindication of the guiltless as well as the censure 
or condemnation of the guilty. 
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woman’s wishes and pleas, on an unscriptural ground. The 
woman, we are supposing, is quite innocent and is simply the 
victim of her husband’s irresponsibility and faithlessness. This 
divorce the church cannot recognise as valid and, conse- 
quently, cannot consent to the remarriage of this innocent 
woman however sympathetic and regretful the church may 
and should be in the situation in which the woman finds 
herself. 

But let us suppose that the wanton husband, under the 
protection of the divorce granted by the state, marries another 
woman. Thereby he has committed adultery. It is not reck- 
oned as such by the state, but in reality that is what he has 
done. Because of this adultery the first wife now possesses a 
legitimate ground for divorce. She has a right (if not in this 
case, an obligation) to secure such divorce and thereafter she 
has the right to remarry. However, such divorce the state 
will not grant. It recognises the validity of the previous 
divorce and it would be retracting its own action and virtually 
acknowledging its own legalising of bigamy to grant another 
decree of divorce to this innocent woman. So the woman in 
question cannot now secure a divorce from her former husband 
on the proper and scriptural ground provided by her ememed s 
act of adultery. What is to be done? 

In many such cases, supposedly, the church proceeds on 
the assumption that the second marriage on the part of the 
man has given ipso facto the right to this divorced woman to 
remarry and recognises her remarriage as proper and valid. 
But this appears to be an unsatisfactory way of dealing with 
the question; it is not in the best interests of preserving the 
honour of Christ and of guarding the good name of the woman 
concerned. It is here that an ecclesiastical decree of divorce 
may and should operate.» The church, on the basis of the 
proper evidence of adultery on the part of this women’s hus- 
band — evidence in this case supplied by his second marriage 
— , should grant to this woman its own divorce decree. This 


9 If this action on the part of the church were regarded as simply an 
official declaration to the effect that the remarriage of the other spouse 
dissolved the former marriage rather than as an ecclesiastical decree of 
divorce, it makes no substantial difference to the argument involved and 
all the interests at stake would be conserved. 
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would be a divorce on the proper ground and, being official, 
would have the effect of dissolving the marriage bond. This 
decree would also, by implication, declare the right of this 
woman to remarry. Whether she remarries or not, the ecclesi- 
astical decree guards her honour and purity. If such procedure 
were practised by the church there is another wholesome by- 
product that would result. In many instances it would serve 
to inhibit the wanton unfaithfulness and haste so prevalent 
in our modern society. While it is true that many are so 
callous that an ecclesiastical decree would have no deterrent 
force, yet in the case of many others they would be constrained 
to behave themselves with more caution and restraint if they 
knew that on their remarriage after an unscriptural divorce 
the innocent victim of such divorce could secure a decree from 
an ecclesiastical court which would brand the unfaithful spouse 
as an adulterer. It would also vindicate the church’s preroga- 
tive and guard the paths of justice. The restraining and 
ethicising influence might be very far-reaching. 

(2) The other example concerns the state or commonwealth 
in which there is defective legislative or executive provision 
for the securing of divorce on a legitimate ground. It is 
conceivable that a state does not recognise the legitimacy of 
divorce for adultery.” A state governed by Roman Catholic 
dogma would be in this category. Or, even supposing that 
there is legislative provision for such divorce, it may be that 
the legal requirements are of such an involved and expensive 
character that many innocent people are not able to avail 
themselves of these facilities. Or it might be that the guilty 
partner or his accomplice or the proper witnesses to his or 
her guilt are not willing to make the proper acknowledgements 
before a civil court, while they are willing to do so before an 
ecclesiastical court. We can readily envisage a variety of 
situations in which an innocent partner to a marriage may be 
quite unable to secure a legitimate divorce from the civil 
authorities within whose jurisdiction he or she has domicile. 
In such circumstances ecclesiastical courts ought to exercise 


10 This happens to be the case in the state of South Carolina. It does 
not permit divorce for any reason. We are not suggesting that South 
Carolina has taken its cue from Romish dogma. 
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this prerogative on behalf of members who come within their 
jurisdiction and thus be able to give to innocent and deserving 
people the relief to which they are entitled according to the 
Word of God. In the case of adultery, proven by the requisite 
evidence before an ecclesiastical court, that court may issue 
the decree of dissolution so that the innocent spouse may be 
able to separate himself or herself from the offending partner. 
After such a decree is given, the innocent spouse justifiably 
separates from the guilty, and such separation carries with 
it nothing of the fault that attaches to separation without 
dissolution. 

Complications may arise in such instances if the innocent 
partner wishes to remarry. If the state does not recognise the 
validity of the ecclesiastical decree then the state might regard 
the remarriage of this person as bigamous and penalise 
accordingly. But even granting that the person concerned will 
not be able to remarry because of the discrepancy between the 
law of the state and the law that governs the church, it does 
not at all follow that the church has not performed a necessary 
service in relieving the innocent person from a bond the 
sanctity of which has been desecrated and broken by the 
adultery of the faithless partner. We can readily see that 
there are situations in which the interests of purity and honour 
can be preserved only by the exercise of such an ecclesiastical 
prerogative. 


E. Cases. In attempting to deal with particular cases it 
must be understood that it would be utterly impossible to 
discuss all eventualities. There is almost endless variety here 
and it is beyond the capacity of even the most competent 
analyst to review all actual, far less all possible, cases. At 
best we can only select a few instances in order to illustrate 
the application of biblical principles. Furthermore, we must 
bear in mind that certain cases are so complicated and en- 
tangled that they baffle conclusive solution. Any one who has 
encountered a fair sample-of practical instances knows how 
exceedingly delicate and difficult some of these are. Sobriety 
demands that we be aware of our limitations and proceed 
with humility. 

A great many of the problems that arise for us spring from 
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the fact that the laws of the state do not conform to the law 
of Scripture. If, for example, divorce were granted only for 
Scripturally legitimate reasons, a great many of these practical 
problems would disappear. The reason is simple. Illegitimate 
remarriage would largely disappear because the state would 
not permit remarriage except where there is legitimate divorce. 
If remarriage were contracted without legitimate divorce it 
would be penalised by the state as bigamy. State laws thor- 
oughly conformed to Scripture would not eliminate all prob- 
lems for the church. But they would greatly reduce the 
number of such. We are not, however, in any such ideal 
situation and consequently we have to reckon with the fact 
of numberless illegitimate divorces and remarriages. We might 
well despair if we did not believe, ‘‘Greater is he that is in you 
than he that is in the world”’. 

Before proceeding to discuss particular cases there is one 
further matter that needs to be mentioned. A great deal of 
respect should be entertained for the position that when a 
person remarries after divorce on an unscriptural ground this 
remarriage should be regarded as invalid, that is to say, as 
null and void, and that the person concerned should be required 
to return to the former spouse. If this position were adopted 
it would make a great difference in the treatment of particular 
cases. In the discipline of the church the person concerned 
would be required to separate from the second spouse and 
return to the first. The condition of membership would be, at 
least, separation from the second and readiness to return to 
the first. We are inclined, however, to a different construction 
of the relationship constituted by the second marriage in such 
a case. The second marriage is undoubtedly adulterous and, 
therefore, illegitimate. But we are not prepared to say that 
it is invalid. For that reason our interpretation is that, though 
illegitimate, it is yet a real marriage and should be regarded 
as such. It has the effect of dissolving the first marriage, 
though, as we have seen above, there ought to be some kind of 
official action declaring or registering this virtual dissolution. 
On this interpretation the second marriage should not be 
dissolved. Though contracted and consummated illegiti- 
mately and adulterously, it nevertheless de facto exists and 
the parties to it should prove faithful to each other. It is 
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admittedly a most anomalous situation. But it appears to 
be the most tenable view to recognise that marriages which 
are de jure illegitimate are still de facto existent, and since 
they are de facto existent they are thenceforth to be regarded 
as de jure binding. The parties have illegitimately pledged 
troth to one another and consummated that pledge in the 
conjugal act. That troth was wrong but it still binds them 
to observance of what was contracted and consummated by 
it. But let us now proceed to deal with specific cases. 

(1) When divorce has been granted on an illegitimate 
ground and neither party remarries or indulges illicit sexual 
relations they may and should come together again. That is 
to say, they ought to resume marital relations. This will 
require, of course, a cancellation or annulment of the decree 
of divorce. In reality they do not need to be remarried because 
the marriage had never really been dissolved. What procedure 
the state may require in order that the divorce may be annulled 
will no doubt differ in different states. 

(2) When divorce has been given on a Scriptural ground 
and neither party remarries there does not appear to be any 
reason why the divorced persons may not come together again 
on the repentance of the guilty party. In this case, however, 
the marriage would have to be contracted and consummated 
anew, for the simple reason that the former marriage had 
been dissolved. 

(3) A divorce has been granted on an improper ground. 
The husband who sued for divorce remarries and thereby 
commits adultery. After some time his second wife dies. He 
repents of his wrong and wishes to return to his first spouse, 
who has in the interval remained unmarried. May he do so? 
And is remarriage necessary in such an event? There does 
not appear to be any good reason why the persons concerned 
may not resume marital relations. But it would appear to be 
necessary to contract and consummate a new marriage. The 
reason for this judgment is that although their marriage had 
not been dissolved by the divorce, yet the second marriage 
on the part of the husband, being adulterous, would have the 
effect of dissolving the first marriage. Even though the woman 
might not have secured a decree of dissolution on this ground, 
yet the total situation would be to the same effect. 
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(4) A husband has secured a divorce on an improper ground 
and remarries. After some time he divorces his second wife 
on an improper ground and wishes to return to his first wife. 
May he legitimately do so? The answer would appear to be 
negative for the following reasons. The first marriage had 
not in reality, according to Scripture, been dissolved. The 
second marriage was therefore adulterous and, in accordance 
with what we have found in the preceding case, had the effect 
of dissolving the first marriage. The second marriage is the 
only one that exists. It cannot be dissolved by divorce on an 
improper ground. For this man to remarry his first wife would 
be another act of adultery with the added aggravation that 
the first wife also would now be involved in an adulterous 
union. We must recognise that the second marriage of this 
man though de jure illegitimate is nevertheless to be recognised 
as de facto existing and cannot be dissolved by divorce without 
proper cause. It is for this reason that he may not, in the 
situation posited, remarry his first wife. 

(5) A woman has been divorced from her husband for the 
cause of adultery and she remarries. After a while her second 
husband dies. She is penitent for her sins and wishes to 
return to her first husband who has remained unmarried. 
May she do so? There are some who would apply Deuter- 
onomy 24:4 to this case and infer that she would not be able 
to return to her first husband on the ground mentioned in 
this passage. This does not appear to be valid reasoning. It 
is apparent that the permission of Deuteronomy 24:1-3 was 
abrogated by our Lord. The Old Testament did not provide 
for divorce for adultery. It permitted divorce for other reasons. 
That permission our Lord in the exercise of his authority 
revoked and established the legitimacy of divorce for adultery. 
Since the permission of Deuteronomy 24:1-3 has been abro- 
gated, it would hardly be feasible to regard the prohibition 
of Deuteronomy 24:4 as still applicable under the New Testa- 
ment. Could the prohibition be regarded as still in force 
when the permission on which it rests has been abrogated? 
Hence the conclusion to which we are constrained to come is 
that Deuteronomy 24:4 could not be regarded as applying to 
this case. It would appear to be stretching the temporary 
regulations of the Old Testament beyond warrant to infer 
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that Deuteronomy 24:4 would apply to New Testament 
divorce when the latter is of a very different character from 
that permitted in the Old Testament. Consequently we should 
judge that the woman in question is not prohibited from being 
remarried to her first husband provided all other necessary 
safeguards are observed. 

(6) Mr. and Mrs. A. have been divorced on an illegitimate 
ground, and Mr. and Mrs. B. likewise. Mr. A. marries Mrs. 
B. and Mr. B. marries Mrs. A. After a while, let us suppose, 
all four have become truly penitent and deplore their sin. 
They wish to put everything right. May they all resume their 
first marital relationships and thus return to their original 
partners? It is the judgment of the present writer that they 
may not. The reasons have really been given already. While 
it is not necessary to deal with all the possibilities of guilt and 
innocence in this quadrangular case, it must at least be said 
that the first remarriage, at least, was adulterous and had the 
effect of dissolving both marriages. The second pair of mar- 
riages are to be regarded as the only ones that are de facto 
existent. It would only aggravate the guilt of all concerned 
to try to remedy the situation by the method proposed. Truly 
penitent sinners will receive divine forgiveness and should be 
dealt with accordingly by the church of God. But they have 
often to bear all their life the shameful consequence of past 
transgression. It is for such persons to make that burden 
which they will have to bear the means of self-humiliation 
and sanctification. 

(7) Mr. C. is guilty of adultery and Mrs. C. knows this. 
However, Mr. C. will not publicly confess to his sin and Mrs. 
C. cannot secure the necessary evidence to prove it before 
an ecclesiastical or civil court and thus cannot sue for a 
divorce on this proper ground. But Mr. C. is quite willing to 
be divorced on other grounds. May Mrs. C. secure a divorce 
on these improper grounds, knowing, of course, that the real 
ground is the adultery of which her husband is guilty but 
which she cannot prove? -This is clearly a very difficult case. 
If we are to adhere to Scriptural principles, however, we cannot 
give an affirmative answer. Divorce must be secured on the 
proper grounds. And if this woman is not able to plead such 
grounds before the court which is to grant the divorce, then 
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she will have to endure her painful situation until such time 
as God in His providence will provide her with the evidence 
on the basis of which she may secure divorce for the proper 
reason. Cases which elicit our deepest sympathy and sorrow 
often confront us. But we are compelled to recognise that 
innocent partners in marriage are often called upon to endure 
for longer or shorter periods a most distressing affliction from 
which they cannot escape without violating a divine institu- 
tion and commandment. They do well patiently to bear their 
painful lot and to make the affliction the occasion for deeper 
reliance upon the grace of God. 

(8) Mr. D. divorces Mrs. D. without adequate cause. Mrs. 
D. remarries and in doing so, of course, has committed adul- 
tery. May Mr. D. now remarry? If the question were, may 
Mrs. D. remarry on the remarriage of Mr. D. the answer 
would be very simple. On the remarriage of Mr. D., Mrs. D. 
could secure divorce on a proper ground and then remarry 
without fault. But the question here is perplexed by the fact 
that Mr. D. is implicated in the wrong of having divorced 
Mrs. D. without proper cause. And although Mrs. D. did 
commit an act of adultery by remarrying, yet that wrong on 
her part does ngt exculpate Mr. D. from the wrong of having 
put her away. Mr. D. is in the category of Matthew 5:32 — 
he made Mrs. D. to suffer adultery. May not this fact, that 
he is the guilty party in an illegitimate divorce, place him in 
an entirely different category respecting his right to remarry 
in the event of remarriage on the part of his divorced wife? 
It seems to the present writer that the Scripture does not 
provide us with the answer to this question. If our earlier 
arguments are correct then it would have to be granted that 
the remarriage of his divorced wife has the effect of dissolving 
the first marriage. That would appear to imply that Mr. D. 
is at liberty to remarry. But we may be prevented from draw- 
ing such a conclusion in this case because there rests upon Mr. 
D. the guilt of having made his wife to suffer adultery. Al- 
though the remarriage of Mrs. D. is adulterous, yet Mr. D. 
is implicated in that wrong, and it may be that this wrong 
deprives him of the right to remarry, a right which undoubt- 
edly belongs to the innocent party to an improper divorce 
when the guilty party remarries. This case, therefore, seems 
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to be in the same category as that of the right of remarriage 
on the part of the guilty party to a legitimate divorce. We 
are not able to answer dogmatically one way or the other. 

(9) Mr. E. falls in love with another woman. Mrs. E. 
knows that she has lost her husband’s matrimonial affection 
and devotion and that such have been transferred to the 
other woman. May she sue for a divorce on the ground that 
this is virtual adultery on the part of her husband, even 
though she has no reason for thinking that there has been 
any overt act of adultery? The answer to this question would 
be decisively in the negative. We have no ground for thinking 
that the Scripture warrants divorce in such a case for any- 
thing less than actual adultery. 

Let us suppose that Mrs. E. secures a divorce on an im- 
proper ground, as, for example, incompatibility, and is thus 
separated from her husband. Obviously neither party is at 
liberty to remarry. If Mr. E. remarries, then our problem 
regarding the legitimacy of the remarriage of Mrs. E. is much 
the same as it is in the preceding case. If Mrs. E. remarries, 
technically Mr. E. would have the right to secure a divorce 
on the ground of Mrs. E’s adulterous remarriage. But morally, 
in view of the misconduct on his part which precipitated the 
estrangement, his remarriage would be one loaded with repre- 
hensible odium. 

(10) Mr. and Mrs. F. have lived happily together for several 
years and have had children. After some time Mr. F. has 
become enamoured of another woman and desires to marry 
her. The state in which he lives grants divorce only for the 
cause of adultery. He publicly avows having committed adul- 
tery with this other woman and secures witnesses to testify 
before the court to adultery on his part. Divorce from Mrs. 
F. was granted. Thereupon Mr. F. married the other woman. 
He soon discovered his mistake but realised that he had made 
his bed and must bear the consequences. After some years, 
however, his second wife wished to be separated from him and 
he was able to secure a decree of nullity on the ground of her 
impotence. So the state decreed Mr. F’s second marriage to 
be null and void. Mr. F. is penitent for his waywardness and 
wishes to return to his former wife and perform the duties of 
husband and father which he had renounced. He also alleges 
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that the charge of adultery which he himself had instituted and 
on the basis of which the divorce had been granted was false 
and had simply been an expedient to meet the requirements of 
the law. Mr. F’s former wife, who had not remarried in the 
interval, is willing to have Mr. F. as her husband. May Mr. 
and Mrs. F. be remarried and resume marital relations? The 
answer to this question will have to be negative. 

Even if we suppose that Mr. F’s story is true and that no 
adultery had been committed prior to the divorce, yet the 
remarriage of Mr. F. had the effect of dissolving the first 
marriage. The decree of nullity granted by the state in refer- 
ence to the second marriage cannot be regarded as having any 
validity according to the law of God for the simple reason 
that Scripture does not provide for this kind of annulment. 
Therefore the second marriage of Mr. F. is still to be regarded 
as existent and binding. For him to remarry the former Mrs. 
F. would be another act of adultery. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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John Wick Bowman: The Religion of Maturity. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1948. 336. $3.00. 


Dr. Bowman, who is Robert Dollar professor of New Testament inter- 
pretation in the San Francisco Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, was 
co-winner of the Abingdon-Cokesbury award for 1948 with this book. 

The theme, found also in an earlier volume, The Intention of Jesus, 
but here greatly expanded, can be stated quite simply. Old Testament 
religion finds its truest and loftiest expression in the message of the writing 
prophets of the eighth century B. C. and following. Here is revealed the 
character of God as absolutely and universally righteous, and the challenge 
to His people to be righteous in the ethical sense. Jesus stood in the center 
of the prophetic tradition, fulfilling the prophets in His person and mission. 
In post-exilic Judaism three developments took place which were attempts 
to interpret and apply prophetism to the current situation. These three 
continued to exist in the time of Christ, but He did not identify Himself 
with them, for they represented limitation and even more or less perversion 
of the prophetic ideal. These three, the religion of the altar, of the book, 
and of the throne, can also be described as priestism, scribism, and apo- 
calypticism. In so far as similar tendencies prevail in the Christian Church, 
they represent deviation from the mind of Christ and a falling short of the 
religion of maturity. A really mature faith is continuous with the prophetic 
pattern. 

Dr. Bowman deals first of all with prophetism, touching both the method 
of revelation and its content. One is glad to note such affirmations as these, 
that the prophets were not men of religious genius or men especially noted 
for their wisdom. They became vehicles of God’s message not because 
of their outstanding piety, but because the Almighty chose them to be His 
instruments. Such statements seem definitely pointed at the objectivity 
of the divine revelation. But it is rather disquieting to read concerning 
the teaching about the “saving remnant” that “the individualizing and 
universalizing of the doctrine quite naturally and logically went on at 
the same time and in the minds of the same prophets” (p. 55). Did the 


prophets “conceive” their message or merely transmit it? That they 
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reflected on what they received is granted, but reflection is not to be con- 
fused with excogitation. 

In the prophetic revelation, the character of God is presented as a com- 
bination of holiness and righteousness. God will judge His chosen people 
for their sins. Because of the evident failure of Israel, the redemptive 
task of the nation is seen as shifted from the people as a whole to the 
“saving remnant”. The author states his position as follows. “It is per- 
missible to formulate this doctrine in its final form as looking for the 
approach of a great figure who should prove to be the moral leader of a 
community — the ‘saving remnant’ — composed of individuals of every 
race without distinction who should rally round him with a view to ac- 
complishing the salvation God has to give to all the peoples of the earth”’ 
(idem). This is obviously an attempt to find an Old Testament basis for 
the universality of the New Testament gospel. Our only question pertains 
to the legitimacy of including individuals of every race in the remnant. 
The Old Testament clearly posits a place for the nations in the ultimate 
Messianic kingdom, but is there warrant for using the term ‘‘remnant”’ 
of people outside the confines of Israel? 

Before proceeding to an examination of the main content of the book, 
it is in order to note the author’s critical presuppositions. He adheres to 
the documentary hypothesis of Pentateuchal origins which has dominated 
the field since the daring and brilliant argumentation of Wellhausen. 
This is not the place to enter upon a lengthy discussion of so large a ques- 
tion, but we permit ourselves two or three observations. We are told that, 
“‘Amos’ associates and successors of the prophetic school, who rewrote 
the history of Israel and Judah from the prophetic viewpoint, succeeded 
in producing what is in reality a theological view of history” (p. 47). 
Does it not seem a bit incongruous that the proponents of ethical mono- 
theism should be so lacking in ethics as to alter the history of their own 
people? Furthermore, it has never been satisfactorily explained how one 
who takes seriously the high claims of Christ can endorse a view of Scrip- 
ture origins which He manifestly did not share. Even apart from theo- 
logical considerations, the Wellhausian reconstruction is built upon such 
faulty linguistic and historical premises that the revolt against it has 


increased for two decades or more, especially among European scholars. 
In his handling of the Synoptic materials, Dr. Bowman follows the four 
document hypothesis of Streeter. He passes over numerous critical prob- 
lems or touches them lightly, no doubt due to the limitations of space, 
but the net result is to make his conclusions more tenuous. 
The section dealing with the religion of the altar is carefully, even 
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cautiously, written. We find a warning that the catch-phrase “prophet 
versus priest’’ does not meet all the facts. It is acknowledged that the 
priests were influenced by the prophetic teaching and sought to mediate it 
to the people on the lower level of animal as opposed to personal sacrifice. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel were priests, and the latter was greatly occupied 
with the future of the temple and its sacrifices. Haggai and Zechariah 
centered their prophetic efforts about the restoration of the temple and its 
worship. Yet it is maintained that there is a fundamental ‘‘temperamental 
and moral cleavage between the prophet and the priest in Israel’’ (p. 94). 
The priest lacked the divine afflatus of the prophet. His call came through 
the circumstance of his birth into a priestly family, and he tended to make 
holiness a matter of ritual rather than character and conduct. 

Turning to Jesus’ attitude toward priests and their work, it is granted 
that Jesus manifested a profound interest in the temple and in the recurring 
feasts of His nation. Yet it is insisted that, even so, His chief concern 
was for the instruction and prayer that the temple afforded rather than 
for its ritual. It is pointed out, however, that the Gospel sources nowhere 
put Jesus in conflict with the common (as opposed to high) priests. 

About all the author can point to in our Lord's attitude is a handful 
of passages dealing with the bridegroom (Mark 2:18-20), the old garment 
and the wineskins (Mark 2:21-22). In keeping with the eschatological 
discourse of Mark 13, these simply indicate a dispensational change and 
cannot rightly be used to disparage the old order, despite its temporary 
character. After all, even the present age of grace is only preliminary to 
a grander age to come. 

The basic question here surely is the rightful place of priestism and the 
cultus. Was it ordained of God for His people or was it of pagan origin? 
If the latter, we would be at a loss to explain how any prophet could 
tolerate it in the least. Jesus would have been obliged to condemn the 
so-called priestly portions of the law as extraneous to the divine revelation. 
This He did not do. The priest and the prophet were intended to com- 
plement one another. Revivals of religion in the days of Hezekiah and 
Josiah took the form of renewal of temple worship, but they included the 
smashing of idolatry, the very item seized upon by the prophets as the 
root disease of the nation. We do well also to recall that there are passages 
in the prophets and in the psalms wherein the Messiah, the ideal king of 
the future, is pictured as a priest-king on a permanent basis. 

Jesus’ own interpretation of His mission was that He had come to fulfill 
the law and the prophets. It may be that in speaking of the law at this 
point our Lord had chiefly in mind its ethical teachings, but the imme- 
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diately following statement is so sweepingly comprehensive that one 
hesitates to exclude any portion (Matthew 5:17, 18). The Christian Church 
has surely not been in error in regarding Christ as the fulfillment. of the 
institutions and types of the Old Testament. In this conviction it has had 
the explicit guidance of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Granted that Christ 
thought of His mission, culminating in His death and resurrection, chiefly 
in terms of the suffering servant of Jehovah, as Dr. Bowman holds. It 
still remains true that in the very portions of Isaiah where the death of the 
servant is delineated we find that death stated in sacrificial terms identical 
with those used in the ceremonial law of Leviticus. 

A proper understanding of the Bible cannot be obtained by pitting one 
development against another. All phases may not be entirely on the same 
level, but they are all relevant and they all make their contribution. 
Jesus Himself prepared the way for the common analysis of His offices as 
those of prophet, priest and king, when He asserted His superiority to 
Jonah, to Solomon, and to the temple (Matthew 12). In our judgment, 
this three-fold division is the best guide we have for understanding the 
work of Christ. No explanation which ignores or slights the ethical or the 
redemptive or the eschatological element can hope to be accepted as satis- 
fying the needs of the case. Dr. Bowman makes place for all three, but 
insists that their validity springs from their prophetic origin. We deem 
this an undue limitation. 

The next division, on the religion of the book, is probably the best in 
its handling of the materials, as the author shows himself to be at home 
in Talmudic lore and is able to give a lucid account of the development 
of scribism from the time of the restoration onward. Leaning on the 
prophetic concept of the sovereignty of God, the scribes emphasized the 
will of God as expressed in a myriad of rules and regulations for the daily 
life of God’s people. Scribism claimed that along with the written law 
there was the delivery of oral law to Moses and that this was handed down 
from generation to generation. In this way the rabbinic additions and 
interpretations, the ‘traditions of the elders”, received their justification. 
In time, equal if not superior authority was claimed for the oral as over 
against the written law. 


In order to make the law workable, every possible situation in which 
the commandment might operate was anticipated by the rabbis, and the 
possibilities for human conduct outlined so as not to entail infraction of 
the law. Most Christians are familiar with some of the scribal decisions 
regarding the Sabbath, for instance, designed to maintain the prohibition 
of work and at the same time make life bearable. 
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The unfortunate part of this process was the dulling of the scribal mind 
to the difference between letter and spirit, between what was important 
and what was inconsequential. Through the synagogue these men were 
able to indoctrinate the people in effective fashion. The pious Jew based 
his hope of salvation, then, on legal righteousness. Along with this went 
the particularistic concept of Israel as the exclusive people of God. 

When he comes to deal with Jesus’ relation to the scribes, Dr. Bowman 
takes issue with the commonly received opinion that our Lord’s objection 
to the Pharisees pertained to their adherence to the traditions of the 
elders. He claims that the cleavage was more radical, that our Lord re- 
fused to be bound by the letter, even the letter of Scripture. Admitting 
the force of Jesus’ contention that He came to fulfill the law and the 
prophets, even to every jot and tittle, he nevertheless feels that Jesus’ 
freedom in handling the Old Testament must be given equal weight. In 
the same context of the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord proclaimed his 
freedom to object to what was written and to institute something better. 
“Ye have heard that it was said... but I say unto you.” 

However, we find on examination that the only particular in which 
Jesus really overthrew an ancient deliverance had to do with the slogan 
about hating one’s enemies, and this is not found in the Old Testament but 
only in traditional teaching. Plummer’s conclusion will be found, we 
believe, to tally with the facts in all these cases of apparent setting aside 
of that which had been delivered to Israel. “‘Christ does not set up a new 
commandment in opposition to the old: He shows that what looks like a 
new commandment is really contained in the old, when it is rightly under- 
stood.” 

Once more, it is in our judgment hardly fair to allege that Jesus made “‘a 
flat contradiction ... of the Torah’’ (p. 176) in stating that Moses indeed 
granted the right of divorce, but that it was not so originally. See Mark 
10:2-9. Our Lord’s words indicate that Moses’ provision was of an expedi- 
ential nature, necessary for a time when the putting away of wives was 
freely and brazenly practised. There is no proof that Moses was ignorant 
of the ancient standard or that he was legislating in opposition to it on a 
permanent basis. Jesus’ words would seem to indicate quite the contrary. 

We can only protest the claim that “Jesus therefore was concerned with 
obedience to neither written nor oral law as such, but with the cultivation 
of the attitude which enthrones God as the sole Lord of one’s life’’ (p. 179). 
Where is one to discover the things which please God and honor Him as the 
Lord of life, except it be in the Book He has given? It is idle to talk of the 
mind of Christ or of His Spirit as being our sufficient guide. These too 
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readily become excuses for deviation from the Word which our Lord 
declared should never pass away. The Spirit can only guide in terms of 
the expressed Word of God. Jesus Himself lived and labored in terms of 
the written Word. 

The next major division of the book deals with the religion of the throne. 
Apocalyptic had its origin in Israel’s persecutions and tribulations which 


became more marked from the time of the Maccabees on to the days of. 


Roman oppression. In this setting was developed the expectation that God 
would intervene catastrophically to rescue His people and set up the eternal 
order. Did Jesus derive something from such sources? The author ex- 
presses his doubts, and makes a distinction between the eschatological 
and the apocalyptic. The former follows the lines of predictive prophecy; 
the latter follows the pattern of vision and sign. By means of exegesis, 
the author comes to the conclusion that Jesus did not expect to return 
soon. To this we would agree, but it seems apparent that Dr. Bowman 
has not grasped fully the balanced tension in the gospels between a long 
delayed coming and a momentary expectancy of His return on the part of 
the faithful. Nor can we subscribe to the notion advanced earlier by C. H. 
Dodd in accordance with his “realized eschatology’”’ and utilized here, 
that the Son of man coming in His kingdom, or the kingdom coming with 
power, simply means the establishment of the church. 

One gets the impression that the author is a bit unhappy and embarrassed 
that Daniel and the Apocalypse of John are included in the canon of 
Scripture. But the situation is alleviated somewhat by the circumstance 
that the church regarded Daniel as a prophet and the writer of the Apo- 
calypse drops a word about his book being a prophecy! 

Dr. Bowman places himself outside the ranks of orthodoxy and reveals 
an animus against it. “Its (Protestant orthodoxy’s) true genius of religion 
of the altar is perpetuated today in its purest form among the smaller 
tangential sects, where it appeals to man’s emotional nature chiefly through 
the imagination, portraying the invisible altar and the sacrifice on Calvary. 
It cannot display the bloody sacrifice, so it speaks with deep emotion of 
the ‘blood atonement’ with no more attempt to analyze the meaning of 
that phrase or to state the same in intelligible terms than the priest who 
performs the bloody ritual at the altar of other faiths” (p. 266). 

Points of divergence from historic Christianity crop out here and there. 
It is conceded that Christ could have been mistaken regarding the date of 
a future event (p. 247). Angels and demons are dismissed as irrational 
elements in a universe where God is sovereign (pp. 219, 258). If so, what 


about Satan? It is illogical to exclude the one without the other, yet to 
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explain Satan away would impugn a great deal of Scripture and implicate 
our Lord Himself. Once more, we read that God’s retribution is never 
final (p. 48). 

One looks in vain for a clear-cut affirmation of the absolute deity of 
Jesus Christ. We learn that He is entitled to be our Lord because of His 
unmatched love. He is the prophet par excellence who calls us to the higher 
life of spiritual maturity. 

There is a measure of effectiveness in the book, so that one need not be 
surprised that it should create a favorable impression in many quarters. 
But in our judgment the effectiveness of the book lies in its schematization, 
which gives one the same sensation as the announcement of a striking 
sermon outline. It promises more than it can fulfill. 

We gladly acknowledge that the author shows no little skill in the 
marshalling of his material. He is to be commended for resisting the 
modern mania which virtually makes the church the creator of Jesus by 
assuming that the church put its own concepts into the mouth of Jesus, 
thus denying much of His originality. But the reader of this book is con- 
scious of over-emphasis to the point of special pleading in the pitting of 
prophetic faith against the allegedly inferior responses to it. There is no 
appreciable attempt to face the question whether the thesis of the book 
would be sustained by the epistles of the New Testament. These may be 
said to lie outside the prescribed area of investigation, but they have as 
much right to be heard as the rest of Scripture. 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California 


F. A. Iremonger: William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury: his Life 
and Letters. New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. xv, 663. $6.50. 


It was indeed a formidable task that Dr. F. A. Iremonger faced when he 
undertook to write the biography of the late Archbishop William Temple, 
and it is but his due to acknowledge at the very outset that he has carried 
through a difficult undertaking with a very considerable measure of suc- 
cess. This massive volume of 663 pages will rank with the best biographies 
that have been produced in recent years. The author was uniquely quali- 
fied for his task by reason of his long and intimate association with William 
Temple, as well as by his wide culture, his prominence in the Anglican 
communion, and the very full extent to which he shared the views of the 
late Primate. There is so much English Church history interwoven with 
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his story of Temple’s life that we can hardly suppose that any future 
annalist of the Established Church of England will dare to bypass this 
truly monumental work. 

William Temple, as is commonly known, followed in his father’s foot- 
steps in reaching outstanding prominence in the Church of England, and 
eventually becoming Archbishop of Canterbury. A thinker from child- 
hood, it was at Rugby that he first showed signs of the outstanding ability 
that was to bring him academic recognition of a world-wide order in later 
years. His philosophic bent was revealed even in his Rugby days, not 
only in the class and examination rooms, but also in the letters which he 
wrote to his father, many of which are almost completely taken up by a 
discussion of Kantian thought, or of the philosophy underlying the works 
of Dante or Milton. And all this was done, not in the irritating style of 
the prig, but rather in the sincere, unaffected strain of genuine and seeking 
scholarship. His incapacity for sports, due to a visual defect, tended, no 
doubt, to turn his attention more seriously to the principal business of his 
stay at Rugby, and thus his handicap became an advantage. 

Temple’s removal to Balliol, Oxford, brought him into touch with 
Edward Caird, whose influence upon the young undergraduate’s general 
philosophy of life — even although he was not carried away by the Hegel- 
ianism of his chosen master — was decisive and permanent. But it was 
his six years as Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, that must be regarded as 
his most formative years. There he had ample leisure, while imparting 
knowledge, to add to his rapidly accumulating store of learning. Visits 
to the Continent brought him into contact with some of the leading 
representatives of the philosophical schools abroad, and had the effect 
of creating and developing in him an interest in what became a life-long 
passion with him — the cause of education. The Workers Educational 
Association found in him an ardent supporter, with the somewhat strange 
and embarrassing consequence of his being placed by the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department on their list of suspected persons during the period of 
the 1914-18 War! That the scholarly son of a distinguished prelate should 
manifest marked socialist tendencies was something distinctly sinister in 
the English life of thirty years ago. 

But William Temple was guided in his political thinking by a genuine 
philanthropy. In his seventh yéar, while holidaying with his parents in 
the Lake District of England, and staying at a hotel which provided 
excellent fare, he was known to have abandoned a favourite dish of roast 
chicken, and burst into tears because it had been mentioned in the course 
of the meal that the servants were not allowed to have chicken. The 
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child was father of the man. Prevalent industrial conditions, little better 
than those so graphically and memorably revealed in Thomas Hood's 
“Song of the Shirt”, filled him with indignation. “It is the system which 
is foul and rotten’’, he wrote while stilla young man. ‘Producer, capitalist, 
consumer — all are entangled in the meshes of its net. While we prate 
about the spread of refinement... we are convicted by the facts at our 
own doors, of stupid coarseness, of ignorant insensibility, and of wanton 
oppression.”’ And again, ‘“‘What Labour is resenting is not so much poverty, 
short of destitution, but rather the insult of the personality of the poor 
man. It is the sense that the man who cannot buy recognition of his rights 
is treated as if he had no human rights, no other rights than those for which 
he had contracted.”” Bishop Charles Gore — who was his personal friend — 
had a marked influence upon his social thinking during those formative 
years, and after a period of indecision as to whether or not the clergy should 
attach themselves to any political party, he eventually, in 1918, announced 
to the Lower House of Canterbury Convocation that he had joined the 
Labour Party. 

The outbreak of World War II soon made it evident that the social 
order of the inter-war period was to become shattered beyond all hope of 
repair, and from quite an early stage in the conflict, post-war planners 
sat down to sketch their blue-prints for the new society that was going 
to emerge. 

It was with this aim that the Malvern Conference was convened in 
1940. Its object, as expressed by Temple, was ‘“‘to consider from the 
Anglican point of view... how Christian thought can be shaped to play 
a leading part in the reconstruction after the war is over”. He found, 
however, that the Conference members were not prepared to express 
themselves in the forthright manner that he, with his strong Labour 
sympathies, desired — especially in the matter of the private ownership 
of the principal industrial resources of the community — and he expressed 
himself as disappointed with the “‘woolliness’” of the ultimate finding in 
this connection. 

The trend of his own thinking in the economic field is clearly revealed 
in his Christianity and Soctal Order, where he writes, ‘‘Production by its 
own natural law exists for consumption. If, then, a system comes into 
being in which production is regulated more by the profit obtainable for 
the producer than by the needs of the consumer, that system is defying 
the Natural Law or Natural Order.” 

Disappointed by the parliamentary achievements of the Labour Party, 
Dr. Temple resigned from its membership in 1925, but continued to feel 
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more sympathy with its general programme than with that of any other 
political party. For he was essentially a man of the people, and the 
champion of the under-dog. The industrial diocese of Manchester was 
altogether to his liking, and his popularity with the working-classes there 
was immense. His appointment to the Archbishopric of York brought 
him real embarrassment, for York had its own fixed ideas of the canons 
of prelatic conduct. His predecessor prided himself on having never set 
foot inside a shop in York, and he warned Mrs. Temple that it would be 
a considerable shock to local feeling if she were ever seen travelling between 
Bishopthorpe and York in a public vehicle! But the preferment of a man 
so uniquely qualified for high office in the Church — both by academic 
attainments, and by his close contacts with the rank and file of the people 
in an era of change — was inevitable. Archbishop Davidson himself — 
notwithstanding that he looked askance at some of Temple’s activities — 
had stopped him from accepting the Principalship of St. John’s College, 
Agra, as a young man, on the ground that his contacts with the Labour 
movement made it imperative that he should serve the home Church, and 
bring the wealth of his learning and experience into her councils. And 
even although to the very end,—as he was well aware — his Labour 
sympathies were viewed by many in high places as being “‘not the thing”’ 
in a Church leader, when the Primacy became vacant through the retire- 
ment of Cosmo Lang, it was impossible to pass Temple over and to make 
an alternative appointment to the vacant see. 

But it is time to say something about the Archbishop’s theological 
position. His doctrinal beliefs brought him into difficulties from the very 
outset of his clerical career. Rationalism had attained an ascendancy in 
the philosophical and theological schools of his youth, and William Temple 
had not learned to subordinate his thinking to the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as the infallible Word of God. That, indeed, was a lesson which 
he failed to learn to the very end — notwithstanding his growing apprecia- 
tion of dogmatic theology. Questing and adventurous minds are slow to 
allow that reason should not be the ultimate tribunal of faith, and that 
Christian faith transcends reason without contradicting it. Thus, in his 
letter to Dr. Paget, Bishop of Oxford, applying for ordination, young 
Temple was quite frank about his difficulty in accepting certain of the 
Church’s dogmas, and in particular those relating to the Virgin Birth and 
the Bodily Resurrection of Jesus. To the credit of Paget be it recorded 
that, notwithstanding the great gifts of the applicant, and the fact of his 
being the son of a former Primate, he declined, albeit regretfully, to ordain 
to the ministry ‘one who” — to quote his own words — “in regard to 
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those two main points of history which I believe to be essential to, inex- 
tricable from our Creed, stands on such uncertain, precarious, unsteady 
ground.” 

Temple’s subsequent application to Randall Davidson — his father’s 
successor in the Primacy — met with a different reception. Perhaps in 
the intervening two years he had become somewhat more definite in his 
assent to the doctrines which had troubled him. Davidson, at least, seemed 
to think so. At all events, the Archbishop agreed to his ordination, and 
duly admitted him to Holy Orders in Canterbury Cathedral. 

At no time in his ministry was William Temple anywhere within hail 
of the forthright Protestant position of his evangelical predecessor in the 
See of Manchester — the excellent Bishop E. A. Knox; although his grip 
of the Church’s Creed became somewhat firmer with the passing years. 
He lived long enough to experience bitter disappointment from the Broad 
Church Movement, which had come to favour the Religion without Dogma 
position on the one hand, and the anti-sacramental rationalistic Modernism 
of Bishop E. W. Barnes of Birmingham on the other. But he continued 
to allow a place in the Church’s thinking and teaching for Modernism, 
which, indeed, he described in 1930 as “‘indispensable to its (the Church’s) 
progress or even survival.” 

As an English Churchman, Temple must be accorded an exalted position, 
even among the most prominent Anglicans of the centuries. His leadership 
of the National Mission, which aimed at rectifying the abuses and anom- 
alies in the Church, which arose in consequence of the breakdown of the 
parochial system, is well known. But the principal achievement of the 
National Mission was to leave the Church “in a state of chastened dis- 
content with itself, combined with a sense of frustration that baulked and 
halted all efforts towards a full recovery.’’ Something more was necessary, 
and the desire to supply that ‘something more”’ led to the Life and Liberty 
movement, the aim of which was to secure for the Church the free power 
to control its own life and organisation. This meant an appeal to Parlia- 
ment, and in that connection the Life and Liberty group were divided in 
judgment. Some wanted to go the whole way and demand disestablish- 
ment, while others — Temple among them — maintained that all the 
liberty required could be secured and exercised within the framework of 
the Establishment. Temple was the recognised leader of the movement, 
and it was largely due to his leadership that the Enabling Act was eventu- 
ally passed, thus securing for the National Church a limited self-govern- 
ment along the lines desired by the more conservative members of the Life 
and Liberty movement. 
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The ‘‘three great reforms” that Temple desired to see, in consequence 
of the passing of this measure, were “‘to secure that there was a law of 
public worship wide enough for modern needs, so that it was morally 
capable of enforcement; to secure Ecclesiastical Courts possessed of full 
moral as well as full constitutional authority; and to secure for the people 
of a parish an effective voice in determining the type of incumbent who 
should be appointed to the benefice.”’ 

The Revised Prayer-Book controversy belonged to the first of these 
“reforms”. In his own diocese — then of Manchester — Temple had to 
reckon with strong opposition from his predecessor, Bishop Knox, who 
was working with might and main for the rejection of the Book which he, 
and his fellow-Protestants, regarded as openly subversive of the Protestant 
religion in England. The ultimate rejection by Parliament of the Revised 
Prayer Book was a bitter disappointment to Temple, but a ground of 
thanksgiving and rejoicing to the multitudes of devout people all over the 
country who had been incessant in prayer that God would frustrate this 
attempt to impose upon the Church a book of order that had manifest 
Romish leanings. 

As might be expected from a man of his liberal views, the Ecumenical 
Movement attracted the whole-hearted support of Dr. Temple, and he 
was prominent in its councils. And, throughout, the theologian in him was 
dominated by the ecclesiastic. Concessions in doctrine, that would permit 
of the framing of articles of belief sufficiently vague to find acceptance 
with all parties, met with his willing approval, but the episcopal polity of 
the Church was quite another matter. His references to Non-Conformist 
ministries as ‘“‘irregular’’ or ‘‘defective”’ were an indication to the conferring 
representatives of these ministries that the concessions in the matter of 
ordination were expected to come from their side. 

We still stand too close to William Temple to be able to assess, with any 
measure of accuracy, the worth of his contribution to the work of the 
Church. A scholar he undoubtedly was, a man of wide culture, of deep 
human sympathy, sincere even when he was mistaken, generous when he 
was defeated — altogether an attractive man. But for all his keen aware- 
ness of the church’s need of reformation, he made the mistake — so common 
in our day — of working to plans carefully devised at the conference table 
by minds that were like his.own in the respect that they failed to allow 
to the Holy Scriptures that finality in all matters pertaining to the faith 
that those Scriptures claim for themselves. It is surely an impressive fact 
of history that the leaders in every reformation — rightly so called — by 
which it has pleased God to revitalise His church, were men who had 
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learned to make God’s Word supreme in their thinking and teaching 
and who took the pattern of their reforming measures from its doctrine. 

But Dr. Iremonger’s biography is a book well worth reading even if it 
does nothing more than underline the lesson that the rule for the church, 
as well as for the individual, in cleansing one’s way is to take heed thereto 
according to God’s Word. 


G. N. M. Coins 
Edinburgh 


Paul E. Kahle: The Cairo Geniza. The Schweich Lectures of the British 
Academy 1941. London: For the British Academy by Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. 1947. xii, 240. 12/6. 


The term geniza comes from the Hebrew verb génaz (Ij), “to hide”’, 
‘to store up”, and denotes a room in or near a synagogue in which the Jews 
deposit all manner of disused written and printed materials until they can 
be taken to a consecrated ground and be buried, lest they be profaned by 
improper use. The Cairo Geniza belongs to an ancient synagogue of Old 
Cairo, which was originally the Christian Church of St. Michael, but was 
sold to the Jews and turned into a synagogue in A. D. 882. 

In it were found a vast number of biblical manuscripts and printed 
books, documents and letters, including the Hebrew original of the book 
of Jesus Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), which had been known only in transla- 
tions, and fragments of Aquila’s Greek version of the Old Testament. 
By accident, the Cairo Geniza was forgotten and its contents escaped 
burial and destruction. There these materials lay, in a dark and dusty 
room, for hundreds of years until they were discovered about the middle 
of the last century. 

Paul E. Kahle, Professor Emeritus of Oriental Languages, University 
of Bonn, has worked on these materials and related problems for over 
fifty years, so that it is but natural that we feel ourselves in the presence 
of a master as we read The Cairo Geniza, in which he discusses the implica- 
tions of these long-unknown documents. 

The book consists of three lectures. The first is comparatively short. 
It contains a general introduction and an essay on the liturgical poetry 
of the Jews, as it has been revealed by the Geniza material. The next 
two lectures are of considerable length and are by far the most important. 
They treat of the Hebrew text of the Bible and the ancient translations 
of the Bible, respectively. 
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In the second lecture, Kahle deals, inter alia, with the tremendous 
problems pertaining to the vocalization of the Hebrew text, as he discusses 
the different traditions regarding the pronunciation of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the various systems of punctuation in Hebrew manuscripts, and the 
work of the Masoretes. ‘The material preserved in the Geniza”, Kahle 
declares, ‘‘allows us to look beyond the complicated system of punctuation 
elaborated by the Masoretes. We have a great number of vocalized Biblical 
texts written before the Masoretes had started their work. By comparing 
these old fragments with the text definitely fixed by the Masoretes we see 
how their system was developed. There can be no doubt that a distinct 
difference can be recognized between the pronunciation of Hebrew before 
and after the activity of the Masoretes during the ninth century” (p. 85). 
Then he continues on the next page: ‘The older material often shows 
that certain words or grammatical forms were formerly read differently 
from the way in which they were read by the Masoretes. We know that 
Hebrew was not pronounced everywhere in the same way. Nevertheless 
these various readings are of great interest as showing that the pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew was not transmitted so unanimously as we might have 
expected before the fragments of the Geniza became known.” Kahle 
concludes that the vocalization of the Masoretes “has lost much of its 
former authoritative value” and that ‘‘the whole system of Masoretic 
punctuation must now be subjected to very careful scrutiny”: (p. 109). 
As a result, “Hebrew grammar”’, he points out, “‘can no longer be confined 
as formerly to the discovery of rules framed for it by the Masoretes”’ 
(idem). 

In his third lecture, Kahle gives the reader a good introduction to the 
Targums (pp. 117-32), the Septuagint (pp. 132-79), the Peshitta (pp. 179- 
97), Tatian’s Diatessaron (pp. 197-211), and the Arabic Diatessaron 
(pp. 211-28), with numerous bibliographical references for further studies. 
Aside from the significance for a better understanding of our Old Testament 
literature, Kahle’s treatment of the Septuagint is of great importance for 
a study of the New Testament use of the Old Testament, while his essays 
on the Peshitta and the Syriac Diatessaron by Tatian are of interest also 
for the study of the beginnings of Christianity in Mesopotamia and 
vicinity, particularly in Edessa and Adiabene. 

Kahle has given us a well-written, authoritative, and useful book which, 
however, does not imply that we are ready to accept all of his conclusions. 
To a great extent, this volume constitutes a restatement of what Kahle 
has published elsewhere in German. But the English speaking world will 
be grateful to the author for having made these materials available in 
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English. Moreover, we here enjoy the benefit of further studies on his part 
and the solution of new problems. This is one of those books which no 
serious student of the Bible, both of the Old and the New Testaments, 
can afford to ignore, especially in the fields of Hebrew grammar, isagogics, 
and exegesis. 
ALEXANDER HEIDEL 
The Oriental Institute, 
The University of Chicago 


Edward J. Young: The Prophecy of Daniel. A Commentary. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1949. 330. $4.50. 


The preface indicates that ‘The present work is designed to serve the 
needs not only of the minister and trained Bible student, but also of the 
average educated reader of Holy Scripture” (p. 5). At first glance it 
would seem that the author had gone out of his way to provide an explana- 
tion for even the most commonplace references in the Scripture text, for 
he remarks that “Judah” is ‘‘a designation of the southern kingdom, 
comprising the tribe of Judah and most of Benjamin, which remained 
true to David’s house at the time of Jeroboam’s schism”’ (p. 35) and in 
a footnote tells who the Masoretes were and what they did (p. 204). For 
the most part, however, the book would probably be a bit ponderous for 
the average educated Bible reader. The author does not hesitate to insert 
Latin and German quotations in the text (e. g., pp. 50, 44). Moreover, 
his arguments are frequently involved and there are references to critical 
commentaries on almost every page. Unless one is somewhat at home 
in the Old Testament field it would doubtless become somewhat burden- 
some to plough through the rather heavy material. Those who have 
engaged in Biblical studies will not have the same difficulty and will 
appreciate the semi-technical character of the book; they will also be 
glad that the author has accomplished his purpose well without weighting 
the volume with multitudinous footnotes, which would have slowed the 
reader and diverted his attention from the continuity of the text. 

While the commentary is not basically homiletic in nature, it is not 
devoid of devotional, doctrinal and evangelistic emphasis. Devotional 
touches are gained by inserting quotations from Calvin (as on pp. 65, 255, 
264, etc.), Keil, Stuart and others. On page 159 the reader suddenly comes 
upon a stanza of Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress’. Occasionally the voice 
of the preacher breaks forth: ‘‘May all who read these lines give diligence 
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to make their calling and election sure’’ (p. 163). ‘‘Well will it be for us, 
if we too, in our study of this supremely important prophecy, place our 
emphasis, not upon dates and mathematical calculations, but upon that 
central Figure who was both anointed and a prince, who by being cut off 
has made reconciliation for iniquity and brought in the only righteousness 
that is acceptable with God, even His own eternal righteousness’’ (p. 221). 

Dr. Young’s presuppositions are those of orthodox Christianity. Under- 
lying his treatment of the Book is the conviction that the Bible is the 
inspired, inerrant Word of God. On page 164, in a somewhat indirect 
fashion, he contends that the Book of Daniel is the product of supernatural 
revelation and is not to be treated as though it were an ordinary book. 
In the same passage, he brands as ‘‘unscientific” the contrary view held 
by Liberal scholars. Again, on page 235, Daniel’s prophecy is spoken of 
as the revealed Word of God. For the most part little is said specifically 
about presuppositions, but the reader has little occasion to be in doubt 
concerning the basic theological position of the writer. 

The Old Testament student is naturally interested in Young’s attitude 
toward the Masoretic text. If one or two isolated statements were to be 
taken at their face value, it might be concluded that his reasons for ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the Hebrew text do not differ materially from 
those of the higher critical school. For instance, he judges as follows: 
“The verb as it stands is difficult, because it does not have a direct object. 
Yet, upon the basis of Th. (italics mine) I think it should be retained” 
(p. 190). In another place he argues: ‘‘But these words are found in Th. 
Their deletion does not remove any supposed difficulties, and so (italics 
mine), we are not to regard them ‘as a gloss...’"’ (p. 36n.). At best, 
such arguments should be introduced for ad hominem purposes to refute, 
on the basis of their own presuppositions, the criticisms of Liberals. Those 
who accept the Scriptures as the Word of God follow the present Hebrew 
text unless the combined testimony of the versions forces the conclusion 
that the original text was different. Even so, it is sometimes hazardous 
to forsake the Hebrew text, for the readings of the versions may be inter- 
dependent. In the judgment of the present writer, one is mever on sure 
ground once he has forsaken the best-authenticated Hebrew text. In the 
passages cited, it is to be noted that Dr. Young does not reject the Masore- 
tic text, nor does he do so when very tempting smal! emendations would 
apparently clarify the text (as on p. 170), nor when the LXX text is di- 
vergent from the Hebrew (p. 93). He does label “UPHARSIN” as a 
form which is “perhaps secondary and may be accounted for as the work 
of a scribe....” (pp. 125 f.). Other than at this point the author is quite 
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consistently jealous for the integrity of the text, and there is little reason 
to conclude that the passages quoted above should be pressed to their 
logical conclusion and interpreted as marks of higher criticism. Departure 
from the pointing or punctuation of the Masoretic text is quite another 
thing, and no criticism attaches itself to Dr. Young for concluding that 
other punctuation is correct (as on p. 234). The translation offered in the 
present volume is at variance with the AV at many points, as on pp. 91, 
94 and 154. In every case the author has good ground for rejecting the 
common translation. In matters of text one notes with interest Dr. Young's 
references to his basis for textual judgments as “‘objective”’ and the critics’ 
as “‘subjective”’ (cf. pp. 36, 42, 43, 77 and 235). The higher critic, however, 
often repudiates such allegations, maintaining that he is objective, because 
he takes all the various factors into consideration, whereas the one who 
defends the text upon the basis of lower criticism alone is governed by 
subjective presuppositions and so is not objective. 

It is refreshing to turn to a commentary which is concerned with the 
exposition of the Word. So many commentaries published in recent years 
have occupied themselves in the main with discussing how much of the 
text is to be discarded and how much retained. Dr. Young is quite right 
when he says that ‘“‘The duty of the expositor is to expound that Word as 
best he can’”’ (p. 235). One is apprehensive when he finds the initial com- 
ment on the first chapter to be a negative defense of the historicity of the 
statements (p. 35), but most of the work is concerned with a positive 
inquiry into the meaning of that which Daniel has written. It would have 
been so easy for the author to become bogged down with textual criticisms, 
especially in the latter part of the Book, instead of concentrating upon 
the interpretative difficulties, which loom so large. However, he wrestles 
with the words of the prophet and seeks to explain their thought. Some 
writers might abbreviate their treatment of the historical portions of the 
Book and elaborate greatly upon the prophetic chapters, but a wholesome 
balance is preserved in the amount of space given to each type of material. 

The author has a high regard for the work of Keil and probably has 
been influenced more by the general trend of Keil’s exegesis than by the 
work of any other. He also shows esteem for and confidence in the studies 
of Calvin, Kliefoth, Stuart and Zoeckler, While he does not always agree 
with Montgomery, he has high respect for the scholarship, and in parti- 
cular for the philological contributions, in the JCC volume on Daniel. 

Many knotty problems present themselves to the commentator when 
he comes to the Book of Daniel. Reference may well be made to certain 
of these problems and the treatment which Dr. Young gives them. Com- 
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menting upon “‘the going forth of a word to restore and to build Jerusalem” 
(9:25), he reasons cogently, and we believe correctly, that only the decree 
of Cyrus satisfies the reference. Again, he exposes the great weakness of 
the Gap Theory of modern dispensationalism (pp. 213 ff.). One is a bit 
surprised, however, to find an almost complete absence of discussion as 
to the identity of Darius the Mede. Young simply says that secular his- 
torical sources tell us nothing of the man. Might we not expect some 
additional word, especially since numerous conservative works and even 
such reputable scholars as Robert Dick Wilson have argued somewhat 
at length for his identification with a certain Gubaru, governor of Gutium? 
The author seems quite interested in demonstrating that in all likelihood 
Nebuchadnezzar experienced genuine conversion (pp. 108, 113, 114). 
On the other hand, he designates Cyrus an “‘heathen”’ (p. 203), yet he 
says of him that he possessed ‘“‘the first elements of the true knowledge of 
God” (p. 204). If a heathen Cyrus could say that Jehovah God of Israel 
was “the God” (Ezra 1:3) and that He, as Jehovah God of heaven, had 
put into his hands all the kingdoms of the earth (Ezra 1:2), we do well to 
consider carefully before we categorize him as a pagan and at the same 
time attribute saving faith to another king who states that he praises and 
extols and honors the king of heaven and yet does not so much as use the 
covenant name, Jehovah. Question might also be raised at another point, 
in connection with Belshazzar’s feast. It is said that the king “‘sought to 
desecrate the temple vessels” (p. 119). It seems apparent from verses 22 
and 23 of the fifth chapter that Belshazzar, even though he knew of the 
humbling of Nebuchadnezzar and his later acknowledgement of God's 
sovereignty, steadfastly refused to submit himself to Jehovah’s lordship. 
But is there evidence to substantiate the contention that the king’s pur- 
pose in sending for the temple vessels was to desecrate them and defy the 
living God? Heine’s dramatic poem, Belshazzar, places upon the king’s 
lips these words: ‘‘Jehovah, eternal scorn I own to thee. I am monarch 
of Babylon’’. Yet it is conceivable that the festival was not planned as a 
wild, drunken orgy but a final, desperate effort to engender spirit among 
those in the threatened city so that they would rally and stand off the 
attack which seemed imminent and inevitable? If so, it would be only 
natural for a religious element to be introduced and for trophies representa- 
tive of Babylonian conquests to be brought forth to fire the patriotism 
and zeal of those present — without any conscious purpose of blasphem- 
ing other deities. 

Perhaps the most difficult single problem which the exegete faces is 
that of dealing with the prophetic numbers found in chapters eight, nine 
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and twelve. Dr. Young follows Keil in considering them as symbolical 
numbers, rather than specific chronological designations. Actually, not 
one of the interpretations which have been suggested is free from objec- 
tion. As for the ‘‘symbolical number’’ interpretation, the present reviewer 
finds it exceedingly difficult to believe that the 1290 days of Daniel 12:11 
means anything else than 1290 literal days. It is one thing to say that the 
“thousand years” of Revelation 20 is figurative; it is quite another thing 
to take designations such as ‘1290 days” and “1335 days” and to maintain 
that they are other than literal. Nor does there seem to be sufficient 
warrant for concluding that the numbers 3, 7 and 10 are all more or less 
symbolic numbers with much the same meaning (cf. pp. 147, 159 f., 263). 
The disposition of another problem is probably worth mention, namely, 
that the phrase ‘in Aramaic’’ in the fourth verse of chapter 2 is merely 
“a note, intended to warn the reader of the sudden change of language” 
(p. 59). This is an ingenious explanation and, if correct, removes a very 
definite difficulty. 

There are a number of minor points at which the reasoning of the author 
might be questioned. He is sure that Daniel must already have had a 
special revelation so that he would be justified in specifying a ten day trial 
of the pulse and water diet (p. 46) but does not find necessity for a special 
revelation before Daniel promises to give the king an interpretation of his 
dream (cf. 2:16 with 2:19 and note the author’s statements on pp. 64 f.). 
Inquiry might also be made as to Dr. Young’s assumption (p. 46) that a 
subordinate, knowing that his superior might stand to lose his head if he 
changed the fare of the Hebrew youths, would himself ‘‘not run the same 
risk”’ if he were the one to approve the diet change. Only special circum- 
stances, which may or may not have existed, could justify such an assump- 
tion. Again, one wonders how Balaam could have been a vehicle for 
supernatural prophecy if it is impossible for the explanation of a super- 
natural revelation to come from pagan lips (p. 58). Perhaps the author’s 
statement is a little too sweeping in its scope, for sometimes God does 
things which are passing strange and which upset our fondest notions. It 
is also difficult to see what justification there is in the writer’s repeated 
objection to the conclusion that the image had ten toes and that the num- 
ber is significant (pp. 78, 160). If, as is agreed (p. 141), the same subject 
is dealt with in chapters 2 and 7 and the fourth beast in chapter 7 had 10 
horns, would not one naturally expect a similar reference to “‘ten’’ in 
chapter two? And if the image was that of a man, what other number of 
toes would one expect? Certainly some attention is drawn to the toes, 
as though they were involved in the symbolism. It does not follow, how- 
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ever, that the symbolism must be interpreted as it is by Gaebelein. An- 
other possible overstatement (p. 160) is that even when the events transpire 
it will be impossible, from the data in Scripture, to know that they are 
the fulfillment of the reference to the ten horns, the three horns and the 
little horn. We must not soon forget how our Lord upbraided the two on 
the road to Emmaus for not recognizing the fulfillment of prophecy. 
Again, interest attaches itself to the author's assertion that “the exile 
constitutes the third great period of miracles in the history of redemption” 
(p. 17). Whereas he finds four outstanding periods of miracle, there are 
many who do not consider the exilic miracles as sufficient in number to 
warrant a special classification any more than the miracles in the days 
of the Judges. 

Here and there throughout the book one comes upon pointed apologetic 
notes which, taken together, show the error of dating the Book of Daniel 
in Maccabean times. The exilic date is therefore defended, and that with 
some adequacy, even though the references are incidental and no organized 
attempt is made to deal with the question of date. In general, the volume 
is a good example of the fact that the exegete who accepts the integrity 
of the text is able to set forth a reasonable interpretation and that there 
is no intellectual necessity for adopting the position of higher crit- 
icism. 

There is a wholesome modesty about the writer. He does not profess 
to have the answer to every problem and freely confesses his inability to 
decide with exactness upon every point. Examples include the difficult 
phrase ‘“‘and he brought them”’ (1:2), the significance of ‘‘Meshach”’ (1:7), 
the omission of any mention of Daniel in connection with the fiery furnace 
incident, the identity of the fourth person in the furnace, the ‘“‘band’”’ 
mentioned in 4:15 and the terminus ad quem of the seventy sevens (cf. 
pp. 220f.). There are also marks of Christian generosity, as when he 
quotes Gaebelein with favor (p. 136) although he is unalterably opposed 
to the general position of the dispensationalist school and points out in 
another place that certain of Gaebelein’s conclusions are in error because 
based upon the English text where it is divergent from the Hebrew. 

There is something to be desired as far as Dr. Young’s “Analysis” of 
the Book is concerned. He divides the outline by chapters (pp. 26 ff.), 
but suggests no overall headings for the individual chapters. Moreover, 
in one place (11:1), he states that the verse belongs with the thought 
content of the previous chapter and so designates it in his outline, but 
makes the chapter division in his volume to coincide with the chapter 
division of Daniel. His work would have been better if he had clearly 
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defined subject divisions, introducing or concluding each with a running 
summary of the content, its interpretation and its significance. Whenever 
he does introduce even short summaries of viewpoint, he does so well and 
with telling effect (cf. the quoted statement on pp. 139 f.; cf. also p. 163). 
Especially convincing are his summaries of evidence when he numbers 
his points (cf. pp. 116f., 180). Instead of chapter summaries, however, 
time after time one finds a closing chapter paragraph commenting upon 
the view of Haller. These paragraphs give the impression of being tacked 
on, as it were. The inclusion of the material does not seem to be appro- 
priate in the development of the thought of the chapter and one gets the 
impression that the author must feel that in deference to this commentator 
mention must be made somewhere of his work. The mention, if necessary, 
could well be made in the Appendix. 

In that the author quotes Kliefoth indirectly it is to be assumed that 
he did not have access to the book itself. It is, of course, poor practice to 
quote men secondhand if it is at all possible to secure the original. 

A number of minor errors or infelicities might be mentioned. We find 
no DM” abbreviation listed, yet on page 131 such a reference appears 
and one has to hunt through the Bibliography in the effort to identify the 
reference. In the fifth line of the footnote on page 36 there appears to be 
an extra comma, and the last line of the second full paragraph on page 52 
has a comma omitted. On page 223 the ‘first deportation under Zerub- 
babel” is mentioned, but ordinarily ‘‘deport” indicates a forced removal 
to another place. A better choice of expression would be preferred. From 
the punctuation, one is uncertain whether on page 75 Chrysostom, Jerome 
and Augustine are to be regarded as “church fathers”. On page 41 when 
one reads ‘“‘Apparently this has been the case in Turkey and Persia, even 
during the nineteenth century” the “has been’”’ makes the statement look 
as though the clause had been lifted bodily from some nineteenth century 
work. Why draw attention to the nineteenth century if the condition 
characterizes these countries today, and if it does not characterize them 
today, should the verb not be past tense rather than perfect tense? Also, 
we suggest that the text on page 24 should read ‘the rationalism of a 
Collins or a Porphyry”’ or “the rationalism of Collins or Porphyry” rather 
than ‘‘the rationalism of a Collins or Porphyry’’. ‘‘Pulse”’, according to 
Webster, refers to leguminous plants, but Dr. Young uses it as the trans- 
lation of a word which ke states to mean vegetable food in general. Finally, 
it should be noted in passing, though not by way of criticism, that the 
author departs from the mode of expression of most commentators in 
that he frequently introduces the first person in connection with his com- 
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ments, only once, if we are correct, refetring to himself as ‘“‘the present 
writer’ (p. 80). 

In conclusion let it be said that the volume by Dr. Young is a most 
helpful one and a welcome contribution to conservative Biblical scholar- 
ship. It should be of definite assistance to those who seek to know and 
understand the Word of God. It does not ride hobbies. It is clear, straight- 
forward and understandable. It is faithful to orthodox Christian doctrine. 
It reflects genuine scholarship and makes available to readers the benefit 
of relatively recent archaeological discoveries and recent literature, both 
European and American. The one who has penned this review has voiced 
a number of relatively minor criticisms but in the main is impressed with 
the sound exegesis which characterizes the book. Let us have more volumes 
from the pen of Dr. Young. 

Burton L. GoDDARD 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston 


G. C. Berkouwer: Dogmatische Studién. Geloof en Rechtvaardiging. 
Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1949. 220. f. 4.95. 

G. C. Berkouwer: Dogmatische Studién. Geloof en Heiliging. Kampen: 
J. H. Kok. 1949. 222. f. 4.95. 


The author of these volumes is already well and favorably known among 
those who are interested in the spread of the full-orbed gospel of saving 
grace. He has written several important works in evaluation and criticism 
of Romanism and of Crisis Theology. Even from his doctoral dissertation 
(Geloof en Openbaring in de Nieuwere Duitsche Theologie) it was apparent 
that he had made himself thoroughly familiar with the various schools of 
modern thought without being swept off his feet by any of them. 

We are happy, therefore, that Dr. Berkouwer has projected a series of 
studies of a doctrinal nature. In nineteen volumes he plans to cover 
such subjects as the Dogma of the church, the Revelation of God, the 
Bible as the Word of God, Creation, Providence, Sin, the Comfort of 
Election, the Covenant of God, Christology, The Holy Spirit, Faith and 
Justification, the Church, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Kingdom of 
God and Eschatology. 

In the first of the present volumes, which deals with faith and justifica- 
tion, the “‘sola fide’’-“‘sola gratia” principle of the Reformation is stated 
afresh and set off clearly against ancient and especially against modern 
deviations and perversions of it. 
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Everything depends, Berkouwer argues, upon viewing faith and justifica- 
tion as genuinely correlative to one another. With constant and compre- 
hensive reference to Scripture he indicates the nature of this correlativity. 
The sovereign grace of God is at the bottom of it (p. 168). Those who do 
not make the electing grace of God basic to the correlation between faith 
and justification are bound to ascribe merit to faith. On the other hand 
those who substitute the dialectical for the historically Reformed concep- 
tion of election are bound to deny the significance of faith as an act of 
man for to them faith is really belief by God in God (p. 181). The real 
priority of the grace of God and the genuine historical significance of 
man’s response in faith therefore rest upon the sovereign election of God. 

There are many variations on this central theme of the book. The author 
shows that the entire Bible, not only the letters of Paul, teaches both the 
absolute priority of grace and, at the same time, the absolute necessity of 
faith. He shows that the truly ethical concept of justification must be of 
a forensic or juridical nature. Denying the truly forensic nature of justi- 
fication, Romanism has been unable to maintain the full Biblical doctrine 
of salvation by grace alone. Berkouwer indicates that James as well as 
Paul teaches justification by faith alone, that a judgment upon men’s 
works is still a judgment on their faith. He shows that faith is ‘‘empty”’, 
is but an “‘instrument’”’ but not a “crater” in the dialectical sense of the 
term. He shows that the orthodox rather than the dialectical view of 
justification is truly existential in character. The orthodox view does not 
pretend that man is able to penetrate the relation between God and man 
by his intellect; it is not speculative in character. On the other hand the 
orthodox view does not make a false contrast between Christianity as a 
set of intellectual propositions and Christianity as communication of 
reality; it is not irrational in character. 

Other matters might be mentioned but these may suffice to indicate 
the truly Biblical and up-to-date character of the work before us. The 
author frankly builds upon the work of such great Reformed theologians 
as Kuyper and Bavinck but is not a slavish follower of their thought. In 
him Reformed theology has found an exponent worthy of its glory. 

In the second of the volumes under consideration Dr. Berkouwer deals 
with the relation of faith to the process of sanctification. The Biblical 
doctrine of sanctification is clearly set forth. The Romanist and dialectical 
heresies are contrasted with Scriptural teaching. He who constantly keeps 
in mind the correlativity of faith and sanctification, Berkouwer argues, 
will not be either a perfectionist or an antinomian. 

There is a particularly fine analysis of the ‘“‘imitatio Christi’ literature. 
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“There is an absolute priority of His grace” in our following of Christ's 
example (p. 152). Christ did not merely illustrate a general law of humility, 
but true human humility is founded on redemption through His mediatorial 
work (p. 155). 

Berkouwer fears every form of reaction theology. The Romanist doc- 
trine of infused grace led by way of reaction to antinomianism. He points 
out that true faith is bound to express itself in observance of the law of 
God. Sometimes he speaks of dialecticism as though it were merely a matter 
of reaction. It may be doubted whether such a movement as dialectical 
theology is adequately signalized in terms of reactionism. Berkouwer’s 
own writings have done much to show that Karl Barth’s theology is based 
upon a nominalist foundation. On such a basis no Christian theology is 
possible. There is merely a similarity of words between the doctrine of 
free grace as taught by Barth and as taught by the Reformed Faith. 
Barth’s doctrine of the process of sanctification is therefore more than a 
false emphasis of the truth; it is a rejection of the truth. 


CorRNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Christopher R. North: The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. An 
Historical and Critical Study. London: Oxford University Press. 1948. 
viii, 247. 15/-. 


Without question this is one of the most important books on the Old 
Testament to appear within recent years. It is important because it deals 
with one of the most mooted and debated questions in the study of the 
Old Testament, the identity of the Servant of the Lord. The book presents 
its own solution to the question, and because this solution is among the 
most thought-provoking and challenging that has appeared for some time, 
it is worthy of careful consideration. The book is important also, because 
it provides a rather comprehensive survey of the various views which 
have been held concerning the identity of the Servant. 

The student who for the first time comes face to face with the questions 
involved in the study of the different passages in Isaiah which deal with 
the Servant is likely to become confused and even somewhat bewildered 
at what may seem to him a maze of conflicting opinions. How can he 
evaluate these opinions? What theories are important and what are not? 
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Which do justice to the Hebrew text and which do not? Above all the 
student may have difficulty in seeking to discover just what the prevailing 
state of opinion is. It is at this point that a beginner will be grateful to 
Dr. North for this present volume. For here at last is a work which will 
guide the student through the history of the interpretation of these difficult 
passages in Isaiah, and will introduce him to the field. 

The book begins with a worthwhile attempt to give the reader the proper 
orientation for his studies. According to the author, there are four princi- 
pal theories which today hold the field. There are those, although this 
reviewer does not think that this view is really widely held, who believe 
that the Servant was an anonymous contemporary of the ‘‘second”’ Isaiah, 
a man whom the prophet believed was destined to become the Messiah. 
Then there are those who hold in one form or another to the so-called 
autobiographical theory. This view, we believe, has received its classic 
expression at the hands of Ernst Sellin, although, of course, as applied 
to “second”’ Isaiah, it originated in 1921 with Dr. Sigmund Mowinckel. 
In the third place, the collective theory also has its advocates. Professor 
Otto Ejissfeldt has given impetus to the revival of this theory. In America, 
however, it has recently (1928) been advocated, albeit in a manner quite 
different from Eissfeldt, by Charles C. Torrey. Lastly, there are those 
who espouse one form or other of the Messianic interpretation. 

In his discussion of the Messianic interpretations there appears one of 
the most pleasing characteristics of Dr. North’s writings. It is his earnest 
desire to be fair and honest. He makes clear that not all whose theories 
may be called Messianic, are really advocating the same thing. At the 
outset of his book, he warns the reader that the views of the ‘‘funda- 
mentalists’’, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, are quite different 
from the Messianic interpretations which are held by men such as, for 
example, Hugo Gressmann. 

The reader who wishes to work himself into this field cannot do better 
than to read carefully this introductory chapter. There then follows the 
first part of the book which bears the heading ‘Historical’. This part 
consists of five chapters in which Dr. North traces and to an extent charac- 
terizes the various interpretations which have been held concerning the 
Servant. He begins with two chapters in which he presents a sketch of 
early Jewish and Christian views. Then he gives a remarkable survey of 
the positions that have been presented from the time of Déderlein to 
that of Duhm. Duhm, of course, does mark a turning point in the study 
of Isaiah, and Dr. North properly recognizes this fact. 

The next turning point in the study of the Servant is the appearance 
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in 1921 of Mowinckel’s view that the Servant is the prophet (‘‘Second”’- 
Isaiah) himself. The interpretations are then traced from Mowinckel’s 
day to the present. We have nothing but praise for this historical survey. 
Dr. North seems to have included practically everything of importance. 
He even has references to Engnell’s and Nyberg’s work. Hence, this sec- 
tion is of supreme value. It will give the reader a proper orientation for 
his study of this portion of Isaiah such as could only with the greatest 
difficulty be obtained elsewhere. 

The second part of the book, consisting of four chapters, is entitled 
“Critical”. As the name implies the author now subjects the various types 
of interpretation to a rigid criticism. Our impression is that he has been 
eminently fair in so doing. We ourselves hold to the Messianic interpre- 
tation, but we hold to that interpretation as it has been advocated by the 
historical church, and recently presented by men like Fischer and Van 
der Ploeg. We most emphatically do not hold to the ‘‘modern’”’ Messianic 
interpretations. Hence, it is a pleasure to note the courteous treatment 
which is meted out to the advocates of what we believe to be the only 
possible Messianic interpretation. Thus, Dr. North defends Fischer 
against the charge that his work is merely negative and critical. As an 
advocate of the Messianic interpretation as held by Fischer, we can only 
say that we appreciate this understanding treatment of Fischer’s work. 
In our opinion, Fischer’s little booklet, Wer ist der Ebed? is a true 
masterpiece of theological writing, and we wish that more scholars would 
give it the same careful study as Dr. North has given. 

There seem to be two principal objections urged by the author against 
the traditional Messianic interpretation. On the one hand, it is said to be 
‘‘wedded to a too mechanical doctrine of inspiration’’ (p. 207). Of course, 
if this charge were correct, we could not hold the Messianic interpretation 
as it has been traditionally held. But we do not believe that the charge 
is correct. If there is any one thing which advocates of the doctrine of 
the plenary and verbal inspiration of the Scriptures have sought to reject, 
it is a view of mechanical inspiration. We who hold to this doctrine 
believe — because the Bible teaches it— that the human writers of 
Scripture were human writers, that is, the Spirit of God so used these men 
that their own characteristics and talents and personality were brought 
into play. In God’s wondrous providential working He prepared just these 
men to be the very instruments for recording that which He wished 
recorded. And although the words which they wrote were God-breathed 
words, nevertheless, in a certain sense also they were the words of the 
human authors of the Bible. This is a mysterious doctrine, and we who 
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hold it have ever insisted upon the fact that it is mysterious. We do not 
know how God’s Spirit could so impel men that they would write precisely 
what He desired to be written and yet would not be reduced to mere 
automata. But as a matter of fact they were not thus reduced. They were 
men, responsible men, and they wrote as men, yet, at the same time, they 
were borne of the Holy Spirit. Hence, we cannot admit the legitimacy of 
the first charge against the Messianic interpretation. 

The second charge is that, if this interpretation implies that the prophet 
“sees” the future in advance, “it raises the difficult philosophical problem 
whether there can be an actual prevision of history” (p. 207). Here we 
would remark that we must grapple with basic considerations. Upon a 
non-Christian philosophy we can really have no knowledge of the question 
one way or another. But if the Christian world and life view is true, then 
the God of history may indeed, if He so desires, reveal His will unto His 
servants the prophets. And if He desires to reveal unto them what He 
will do “‘in the latter days”, why may He not do so? We must not limit 
God by our philosophical views. Rather, our philosophical views must be 
limited by, and, indeed, based upon, the revelation which the Holy Trinity 
has given to us. The fundamental question, then, is whether we hold a 
world and life view that is truly and consistenly theistic or whether we 
hold one that is not theistic. 

Dr. North’s own view of the Servant may be classified as Messianic in 
the modern sense. He suggests that the picture of the Servant may be 
called a myth, somewhat in the Platonic sense. ‘‘The Prophet, then, saw 
Reality in a few brief but vivid flashes, and he pictured what he saw, not 
indeed in a portrait photographically exact, but full and exact enough for 
Jesus to recognize it as pointing to Himself” (p. 218). The prophecy, 
then, did find a real fulfillment in Jesus Christ. 

If the Servant passages are myths, in the sense that Plato intended, 
then we cannot at all agree. For if that were the case, would it not con- 
sistently follow that Plato’s philosophy in general would have to be 
accepted? At least, since for Plato the myth came from an area of irration- 
ality, would not we then be positing the actual existence of irrationality 
and chance? If this were the case, there could be no fulfillment in Christ, 
for there could be no true meaning to any area of life. Chance would be 
upon the throne. 

Dr. North, however, does insist that the prophecy was fulfilled in Christ, 
But this supposition can only be held upon the Christian world and life 
view. Hence, if he would insist upon this fulfillment, as he rightly does, 
he must reject the idea that the Servant passages are myths in the Platonic 
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sense. If he means that these wondrous messages came to the prophet as 
flashes of truth that were far deever than the prophet realized, and that 
these flashes of truth were in reality the method that God used to convey 
His message to the mind of the prophet, then possibly we might to an 
extent agree. 

There is one thing that we must insist upon. Whatever method God 
employed to place His message in the mind of the prophet, the prophet, 
when he wrote, was conscious that his message was divine and that he was 
speaking of the coming salvation. We cannot accept the legitimacy of 
any interpretation which is based upon the position that there is an area 
of irrationality in the world. And it is this that Plato’s myth does. We 
do not believe, however, that Dr. North, wishes to do this. And if he does 
not wish to do this, it would seem that he is really closer to the traditional 
Messianic interpretation than at first might seem to be the case. But if 
the author does not wish to do this, we hope that he will reject any at- 
tempted comparison or similarity with the myth-idea of Plato. 


We believe that the only truly rational, consistent, logical explanation 
of these remarkable passages in Isaiah is that God the Holy Spirit, the 
third Person of the ever-blessed Trinity, did, in a manner that passes our 
comprehension, place these thoughts and the words in which these thoughts 
were clothed, in the mind of a prophet who, through years of preparation 
under divine providence, had been made apt for receiving and proclaiming 
those words. How much of the message the prophet understood, we can 
never know. And yet, since the salvation of which he speaks is spiritual 
in nature, he must at least have realized that he was speaking of the 
Messianic salvation to come. Had the prophet been alive in Christ’s day, 
and had he walked past Golgotha, we believe that he would have under- 
stood that his message was being fulfilled by the suffering and dying 
Saviour. At least, in the light of the fuller New Testament revelation, he 
would have realized that he had been speaking of the Messianic work and 
salvation. 

We have read this book with immense profit and pleasure. It is not a 
book to be lightly put aside. We expect to read it again, in fact, more 
than once again. It will take its place, without any question, as the stand- 
ard reference work upon the subject. We sincerely commend it as the 
introduction sine qua non to the study of the Servant passages. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Gustaf Aulén: The Faith of the Christian Church. Philadelphia: The 
Muhlenberg Press. 1948. viii, 457. $5.00. 


For several years now English readers have had the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the developments in Swedish theological thought. 
In addition to Aulén’s other books in English, in 1932-1939 Anders 
Nygren’s Agape and Eros was published in English in three volumes. In 
1939 Nels F. S. Ferré gave us his Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology 
in which he surveyed the movements that provide the background of 
present-day Swedish theology and also presented this theology “from its 
own approach and in the correct proportion of its own emphasis” (p. ix). 
More recently Edgar M. Carlson in The Reinterpretation of Luther (1948) 
has given us a very illumining and helpful study. 


Gustaf Aulén represents the Lundensian school of theology which Ferré 
tells us is ‘‘the most powerful theological tendency in present-day Sweden” 
(op. cit., p. 23). Aulén and Nygren, Ferré again informs us, “are the two 
co-founders of the Lundensian system” (p. 30). And of Aulén he says, 
“‘Aulén is the intuitive seer of possibilities” (idem). 

Since The Faith of the Christian Church is a work of systematic theology 
we may regard it as the most comprehensive and representative treatise, 
emanating from the Lundensian school, that has, up to date, been made 
available to English readers. Hence our debt to the translators and pub- 
lishers as well as to Bishop Aulén. “Systematic theology”, Aulén says, 
“thas as its object of study the Christian faith” (p. 3) and seeks therefore 
to ‘‘make clear the meaning and significance of the Christian faith by the 
use of all available resources” (p. 5). Its task is to “unveil and reveal 
everything that is essential, to brush aside all nonessential and foreign 
elements, to remove all unnecessary accretions, and to bring out clearly 
the very heart of the matter’”’ (idem). One is constrained to ask immedi- 
ately: in what sense is the word “faith’’ used in this definition? Is it fides 
qua creditur or fides quae creditur? But Aulén does not regard it necessary 
or feasible to draw such a distinction or to attach to the word “faith” 
one of these senses rather than the other. In fact he regards the distinction 
as obscure and misleading. “The content of faith cannot be separated 
from faith itself’ (p. 92). “The divine revelation and faith are... corre- 
lative concepts” (p. 22). Many readers will probably experience not a 
little bewilderment as they read Aulén just because the distinction between 
the faith that believes and the faith that is believed is not maintained. 
However, one does get the distinct impression that very frequently, if not 
pervasively, the word “faith” is used throughout the discussion in the 
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subjective sense of “the religious self-consciousness” (cf. p. 276). This 
does not mean that, for Aulén, systematic theology is simply the exposition 
of the Christian religious self-consciousness. He is very insistent upon 
what he calls objectivity and reality (cf. p. 21) and therefore insists that 
“from the religious point of view the divine revelation is primary in relation 
to faith” (p. 22). 

What then is this faith which systematic theology studies? Faith, 
Aulén maintains, is ‘‘the expression of the Christian relationship between 
God and man’”’ (idem) and all definitions are “‘statements of that which is 
implied in the fellowship with God” (p. 26). In other words, faith implies 
our being subdued and dominated by God, on the one hand, and our 
commitment to God, on the other, both of which are accomplished by the 
act of God in Christ. This faith is grounded in divine revelation. For 
when we are confronted with the divine revelation we are captivated and 
overwhelmed, that is to say, subdued and dominated (cf. pp. 27, 29). We 
are laid under divine compulsion. The fundamental fact of Christian faith 
is the act of God in Christ and all other affirmations of faith are validated 
when they are shown to stand in an inner organic relation to what is the 
fundamental fact. It is the conception or series of conceptions implicit in 
this summary that governs the whole of Aulén’s systematic treatise. The 
ever-recurring formula, ‘foreign to faith’ is to be understood in this light 
and means simply that what does not stand in inner organic connection 
with the act of God’s love in Christ does not find a place in the affirmations 
of Christian faith — they do not “correspond to the judgment of the 
religious self-consciousness” (p. 276). It is apparent, therefore, that the 
all-determining criterion for inclusion or exclusion is consonance or lack 
of consonance with the reconciling and redemptive act of God’s sovereign 
love in Christ Jesus. 

There is a series of questions which cannot be evaded at this point. 
What is the source and norm of our knowledge with reference to that 
fundamental fact to which everything that belongs to Christian faith sus- 
tains an organic relation? What is to be our criterion of judgment when 
we ask the question whether or not a particular statement sustains this 
organic relation to the fundamental fact? What precisely is the nature and 
character of that source and norm? In other words, since faith is grounded 
on revelation, where is that revelation? It is when we ask and press such 
questions that the opaqueness of Aulén’s theological position becomes 
apparent. To put the matter very bluntly: to what purpose are Aulén’s 
ever-recurring insistences upon the central fact of Christian faith and upon 
the necessity of relating all the other statements of faith to this central 
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fact if he does not adequately validate the proper source of knowledge and 
the proper criterion of judgment? It is perfectly true that everything that 
belongs to our Christian faith stands organically related to what is funda- 
mental and central. It is true that revelation is the basis of faith. But 
there is a more ultimate question. How do we come into contact with divine 
revelation? In what is it embodied? What is the character of that medium 
by which it is conveyed to us? 

It is not by any means to be supposed that Aulén is not insistent upon 
the need and the primacy of divine revelation. ‘In the sphere of history,” 
he says, “the Christian faith finds that revelation which is decisive” (p. 
32), a revelation which is indeed an “unveiling of God’s ‘essence’ ”’ (p. 
31), a revelation which is completed in Christ and yet is never an isolated 
act of God. Christ is the ‘‘absolute center’’ but he always stands in a larger 
context ‘‘which extends from him both back into ancient history and 
forward into the future” (p. 33). Furthermore, Aulén frequently appeals 
to Scripture. At one point he claims that the evangelical principle that 
Scripture is ‘ ‘the only infallible rule of faith and life’ is for ever valid” 
(p. 91). He maintains that in the midst of New Testament diversity the 
message is an “indivisible unity” (pp. 58 f.). Notwithstanding all of this 
and much more that might be quoted along these lines, our criticism is 
still valid that Aulén does not undertake to show the precise relation that 
this revelation sustains to Scripture and that Scripture sustains to it. 
Neither does he validate the propriety of his own rather facile and confident 
appeal to Scripture in support of his statements and conclusions. Aulén 
has no right of such appeal to Scripture unless he can validate the legiti- 
macy and necessity of such appeal by formulating a doctrine of Scripture 
that will demonstrate its propriety. This he has not done. Instead, he 
criticises, perhaps we should say dismisses, that view of Scripture which, 
after all, is the only proper basis for appeal to it as the infallible rule of 
faith and life. He regards the doctrine of verbal inspiration as a “‘mechani- 
cal objectivizing” of the Word of God, “contrary to the actual attitude of 
faith and to the real character of the Word” (pp. 364 f.). On what he calls 
“the theory of verbal inspiration” he thinks the Christian teachings could 
be validated by reference to any passage whatsoever — a very easy method, 
he says, nullified however by the simple fact that the Bible does not possess 
the uniformity supposed (p. 82). 

It may be that orthodox traditionalists in Scandinavian countries, as 
well as in others, have sometimes made use of the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration in such a way as to merit something of Aulén’s criticism. But 
Aulén’s construction of the meaning and consequence of the classic protes- 
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tant doctrine of plenary inspiration is one mixed with grave misconception 
and caricature. 

It is true indeed that all Scripture is of divine origin and authority, and 
there are no differing degrees of divine authority. Therefore all Scripture 
is authoritative. The rich multiformity of the counsel of God can be 
elicited only as we take account of the whole of Scripture. But that this 
view is to be equated with “uniformity” is completely devoid of truth. 
Verbal inspiration is not incompatible with the recognition of the fullest 
variety. The imprecatory portions of Scripture, to which apparently 
Aulén alludes when he speaks of “the ‘prayers’ of hate and vengeance in 
the Old Testament” (p. 82), have the deepest significance for that with 
which they deal. Divine wrath and vengeance cannot be eliminated. To 
do so would eviscerate the Christian doctrine of God. And to recognise 
that God’s servants are sometimes the mouthpieces of this divine wrath is 
not something to which the Old Testament alone constrains us. Aulén 
would have to engage in some radical emendation of the New Testament 
also if he is to eliminate that fact. The very witness the New Testament 
bears to Christ would have to be revised. It becomes only too apparent 
how easy it is to impugn the doctrine of plenary inspiration by talking 
of “ ‘prayers’ of hate and vengeance”, when more careful consideration 
will disclose that what underlies such portions of Scripture is something 
that belongs to the very inteerity of the Christian revelation. Scripture 
is an organism with closely ‘it and interwoven organic unity. In this 
unity there is that which is central and that which is more peripheral. 
But in that which is more peripheral we can discover that which belongs 
to the perfected unity and completeness of the whole. This the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration recognises and also validates. 

The inadequacy and falsity of Aulén’s concept of Scripture and of the 
relation Scripture sustains to revelation appears at many points in his 
exposition of the content of the Christian faith. Aulén protests against 
any arbitrary selection of the materials which comprise the content of the 
Christian revelation. In voicing such protest he is right, and he provides 
us with much useful criticism of the old liberal theology. But we cannot 
but be impressed with the arbitrariness of Aulén’s own procedure. When, 
for example, he maintains that love is the “dominant center of the Christian 
conception of God”, that the “inmost character of the conception of God 
is love” and that “every affirmation about God becomes an affirmation 
about divine love” (pp. 130 f.), we cannot but wonder if there is not here 
arbitrary simplification and reduction. As we proceed this suspicion is 
confirmed. For we find that the various attributes of God are construed 
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in terms of love. God’s omnipotence is the sovereignty of love; God’s 
eternity is the sovereignty of love in relation to time; God’s unchangeable- 
ness is an expression of love’s sovereign stedfastness; omnipresence is the 
sovereignty of love in relation to space; and omniscience is love’s sovereign 
and penetrating eye (p. 143). Aulén says some fine things regarding God’s 
love, especially as love manifests itself in the sacrifice of Christ and in the 
divine act of forgiveness. What he says regarding the sovereignty of the 
latter is at many points superb. And that the love of God stands in the 
innermost relation to the other attributes no one should deny. God is one 
in all the perfections which constitute His glory. But Aulén’s analysis 
only serves to show how arbitrary are his inferences if we are to be guided 
by the total witness of Scripture. ‘God is love’ — the Scripture says so. 
But it also says that ‘‘God is light” and that “God is spirit”. These patent 
simplicities of Scripture expression should guard us against the arbitrari- 
ness of Aulén’s simplification. And we find that this simplification is more 
than arbitrary selection. It leads to devastating conclusions with reference 
to our conception of the living God. 

Two respects in which this becomes particularly conspicuous may be 
mentioned — the relation of God to creation and God's final judgment. 
With reference to the former Aulén says, ‘If God is love, then by inner 
necessity he is the creating God. Faith cannot think of God as existing 
in lonely separation ‘before the world,’ before creation; it cannot, if God 
really is love, think of him except as creating’’ (pp. 183 f.). We are com- 
pelled to ask: what conception of the triune God, of his eternity, of his 
self-sufficiency, of his sovereignty, and of his creative work underlies such 
a statement. It is neither biblical nor Christian. With reference to the 
latter — God’s final judgment — he says, that the judgment of God must 
be “‘understood in the final analysis as an expression of his love. For the 
only really radical judgment of sin is that of pure love” (p. 170). The judg- 
ment of God is “finally, simply an expression of his benevolence” (p. 171). 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the boundary line of faith which Aulén’s 
view of revelation constrains him to draw leads him to the following dic- 
tum: ‘The result of God’s final judgment cannot be made the object of 
any definite statement of faith’’ (p. 169). 

Another example of the way in which Aulén’s view of revelation reacts 
on his exposition of Christian doctrine is his treatment of the will of God 
in relation to evil. At the outset it is necessary to note the confusion by 
which he associates evil, in the sense of what he calls “physical evil’’, 
with the fact that “human life is subject to finiteness and corruption”’. 
Here he is thinking “especially of physical suffering and death’’ (p. 193). 
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By what warrant may we suppose that what is connected with man’s 
finiteness is in any way included in evil or that evil in any sense has its 
origin in finiteness? And to associate death with finiteness is flat contradic- 
tion of an elementary principle of the Christian revelation. 

Aulén does, however, recognise that there is also ‘‘physical evil’’ which 
is “‘the result of the corrupting and destructive power of sin’’ (p. 194), 
and he rightly distinguishes between this kind of evil and sin itself. Fur- 
thermore, he emphatically maintains that sin ‘‘under all circumstances 
stands in a radical antithesis to the will of God’’ (p. 193). His concen- 
tration on this point is certainly to be commended. But it is here that his 
failure to make the proper distinctions in reference to the will of God leads 
him into a position that conflicts with Christian revelation. The following 
quotations will bring this into focus. ‘Faith does not perceive the course 
of events in its entirety as a realization of the divine will, nor does it 
identify God’s will with the course of nature... If God’s will were com- 
prehended in everything that happens, there would be no need of a ‘reve- 
lation’” (p. 196). ‘God does not will everything that happens, but he 
wills something in everything that happens” (p. 197; cf. pp. 193-206). 
And so he says that “the desolation and nameless suffering which follow 
sin are as far from God’s will as the blackest darkness is from the brightest 
sunshine”’ (p. 196). 

There are two distinctions which are necessary if we are to assess such 
statements in Christian light. The first is that while sin is the contradiction 
of God’s perfection and therefore of his will and while God is not the author 
or agent of sin, yet the consequences of sin, including death and ‘‘nameless 
suffering’, are the results of God’s will in curse and condemnation. They 
are the expressions of his wrath. In their essence they are the divine 
judgments upon sin, and to remove his judgment upon sin from his agency 
and will is to deny the reality of his judgment. Though God uses many 
agencies as the instruments of his displeasure yet the very essence of sin’s 
penal consequence is the curse of God, and that curse is a positive infliction 
executed in accordance with his will. The second distinction is that between 
the decretive and preceptive will of God. Whatever language may be used 
to express this distinction — theology has used a variety of terms —, the 
distinction itself is indispensable if we are to be faithful to the whole 
counsel of God. Aulén does, not think in terms of this distinction and, 
consequently, he makes sweeping statements which are partly true and 
partly false. If we are thinking of God’s revealed and preceptive will it is 
perfectly true to say that “actual existence is not in every respect a reflec- 
tion of the divine will” and that “God does not will everything that 
happens” (pp.‘196f.). But that Aulén means simply this is not by any 
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means apparent. For he says: “faith in providence does not mean that 
the course of events is mapped out beforehand by God”’ (p. 200). And 
to aver that anything which happens is not embraced in God's decree and 
therefore in his decretive will is to curtail that sovereignty without which 
God is not God. And to curtail it is really to deny it. 

Aulén’s work abounds in much that is instructive and stimulating. His 
criticisms of various systems are oftentimes discriminating and thoroughly 
helpful. He shows his wide scholarship without obtruding it. Particularly 
valuable are his critiques of metaphysical idealism and metaphysical 
dualism. In the field of theology his analyses of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl, as well as of “‘liberal’’ theology in general, are cogent and valid. 
The volume abounds in references to Luther and quotations from his 
works. From his more positive exposition of doctrine we can learn a great 
deal. His discussion of the holiness of God, for example, is an eloquent 
exposition of the majesty of God. Yet we do not find in The Faith of the 
Christian Church what would warrant the judgment that here we have an 
exposition of the Christian faith. On such a basic question as revelation 
and inspiration we do not find what corresponds to the witness of the 
only inspired revelation we possess but something very different. On such 
a subject as the trinity, notwithstanding Aulén’s sustained protest against 
any conception of Christ as an intermediary being and against humanistic 
notions of his person, we are not able to discover the most essential marks 
of the Christian doctrine. Though Aulén affirms that Christ is of one 
substance with the Father and that the substance of the Father is in- 
carnate in Christ, we are not assured even then that we have the Christian 
doctrine of the incarnation (cof. p. 211). For, in this regard, it is not suf- 
ficient to say that Christian faith speaks of ‘‘the incarnation of the divine 
‘essence,’ the divine love, in Christ’’ (p. 208) or that “‘the ‘essence’ of God, 
or in other words the divine and loving will, ‘dwells’ in Christ” (p. 211). 
Though Aulén has done so much to bring to the forefront the triumphant 
aspect of Christ’s redeeming work in victory over the powers of darkness 
and death, yet we cannot discover in this volume the Christian doctrine 
of reconciliation. And while Aulén has much to teach us on the significance 
of the forgiveness of sins, the complementary and more inclusive truth of 
justification does not determine his concept of established fellowship with 
God. For such reasons we are compelled to say that we do not find in 
this volume the most essential lineaments that would identify it as the 
faith of the Christian church. 


Jonn Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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George S. Duncan: Jesus, Son of Man. Studies Contributory toa Modern 
_ Portrait. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. xvi, 290. $3.50. 


The latest book by the principal of St. Mary's College in the University 
of St. Andrews represents an enlargement of the Croall Lectures which 
were given by him in Edinburgh in 1937. Dr. Duncan endeavors to 
provide in this work “‘studies contributory to a modern portrait” of Jesus. 
He divides his book into three sections, which deal respectively with 
“The Historical Problem”, ‘The Person of Jesus’’, and “Jesus and the 
Church”. 

Dr. Duncan finds fault with the methods and attitudes of some of his 
predecessors and contemporaries in the field of New Testament criticism. 
He feels that David Friedrich Strauss was governed too much by “‘philo- 
sophical presuppositions” and was indifferent to matters of “historical 
truth” (p. 7). He finds some deficiencies in the criticism of the “liberal’’ 
school. Some liberal scholars, he holds, have been guilty of “extravagances 
and perversities”; and the “more extreme liberal presentations” of Jesus 
are unsatisfactory not only as historical studies, but also from the point 
of view of philosophy and theology (p. 10). He regards “false presupposi- 
tions” as responsible for some defects in the criticism made by liberals 
of the Harnack school. Too great a distinction was frequently made 
between “fact and faith”. There was a failure to take into consideration 
the influence which Christ had on His first followers and to provide “a 
satisfactory historical explanation” of their faith (p. 12). There is also a 
tendency, he thinks, ‘‘to dismiss as unauthentic or at least as unessential 
those elements in the life and teaching of Jesus” which the liberal critic 
finds it ‘difficult to harmonise with his general outline” (p. 12). Duncan 
instances in this connection what he terms “the so-called ‘miracles’ ’’ and 
the eschatological element in the message of Jesus. He does not favor 
Schweitzer’s eschatological construction, but he holds that liberals of the 
Harnack type have not succeeded in refuting it. He furthermore thinks 
that some liberals have not recognized all the evidence that is actually 
available as source material for the historian. He seems to regard with 
some favor the type of development found in Streeter’s Four Document 
Hypothesis and to accord historical merit to the Fourth Gospel. He 
maintains that in none of the Gospel-“‘sources” can a basis be found for 
“the ‘undogmatic’ presentation of Jesus which liberal critics of an extreme 
type have put forward as historical truth” (p. 16). He takes the position 
that “‘all of our sources, even those that are latest in date, seek to set 
forth historical facts; but all of them — even those that are earliest — 
view the facts from the standpoint of Christian faith” (p. 17). 
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Duncan does not regard as justifiable the scepticism which he is inclined 
to attribute to Barth or that which he has found among Form-critics, a 
scepticism for which he thinks Form-criticism itself does not provide a 
sufficient basis. Although he would recognize some fault in Form-criticism, 
he thinks that it has brought progress and is fundamentally sound in some 
of its important principles (p. 23). 

Duncan himself would take up the search for the historical Jesus with 
confidence. He would avoid what he regards as defects in some liberal 
approaches; he would renounce what he considers false presuppositions; 
but he would not abandon liberalism itself. He will not give in to scepti- 
cism; and he will not turn to orthodoxy. He is not willing to adopt a 
“strictly ‘conservative’ attitude to the treatment of Scripture’’ (p. 9) nor 
to accept “Jesus precisely as He is seen in the Gospel records” (p. 18). 
He would offer a liberalism with improved methods, developed on “broader 
and more critical lines”, which would neglect neither the Jesus of history 
nor the faith of His disciples. But for all of Duncan’s awareness of the 
importance of presuppositions, he adopts, without offering any real justifi- 
cation for it, the same basic presupposition of the liberal school. Although 
he would say that he admits the supernatural into history, his is not an 
essentially supernaturalist approach to Jesus and to history. Rejecting the 
view which Jesus and His disciples held concerning Scripture, he adopts 
an epistemology of a fundamentally rationalist type. Exegesis, without 
his being aware of it, bends to serve his presuppositions. That which is 
out of harmony in the Scriptures with his interpretation of Jesus can be 
assigned to the “outlook of the early Church” (p. 179). 

Duncan would undoubtedly insist that he finds abundant room for a 
transcendent God in his metaphysics. He does ascribe kingship, eternity, 
omnipresence, unlimited power, creativity, and redemption to his God. 
But Duncan’s God does not appear to be One who has foreordained for 
His own glory whatsoever comes to pass. His chief interest, at least as set 
forth in the present study, seems not to be theocentric but anthropocentric: 
‘“‘All God’s purposes are centred on the salvation of man” (p. 266). In 
those purposes “‘all men are sons’’ (p. 117). Nothing is said about satis- 
fying divine justice for the sins of men. God is pictured as “suffering”’ 
through the sin of man (p. 162). It is indeed said that “having planned 
salvation for His people even from the foundation of the world, God never 
allows the initiative to pass out of His hands’, but it is also maintained 
that “in a real sense it is man himself who decides his fate; and in the end 
God’s judgment is an endorsement of man’s decision”’ (p. 201). 


The view of Jesus which is offered is, as might be expected, not of an 
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orthodox type. The conception of His Sonship which it is held Jesus enter- 
tained appears to be exclusively ethico-religious. When John the Baptist 
calls Jesus the Son of God, he is said not to have any Messianic concept 
in mind: “For while Messiahship implies divine appointment, Sonship 
speaks of spiritual affinity — to be filled with the Spirit and to be a Son of 
God are one and the same thing” (p. 91). Jesus’ experience at Baptism 
was, it is said, “‘a recognition of spiritual affinity” (p. 115). He then learns 
something about His Sonship: ‘And we read how, as He stood in Jordan 
to be baptised into the fellowship of those who were to be ready to receive 
the Lord when He should come, Jesus heard a voice from heaven saying: 
‘Thou art my Son, the beloved; on Thee I have set my approval.’ For 
years previous to the Baptism experience He had learned to lift up His 
eyes to heaven and acknowledge God as ‘the Father.’ Now, as the Spirit 
of God descends on Him at His Baptism, there comes from God the 
answering voice which says: ‘I, the Father, acknowledge Thee as my Son.’ 
And it is not merely ‘one son among many.’ It is ‘my Son, the beloved’; 
and ‘the beloved’ in such a context implies an only son. Thus at the 
Baptism Jesus learns not merely that God is pleased to regard Him as a 
Son, but that in all Israel, the nation to which He had been a Father, and 
which He had marked out for His inheritance, there was one and one only 
in whose life the Father could recognise the spirit of Sonship” (pp. 114 f.). 
Duncan finds that in Matthew 11:25-27 (Luke 10:21 f.) and in Mark 13:32 
the term ‘‘Son” is used in a ‘“‘quite general way as a correlative of ‘the 
Father’: Jesus leaves it to others to determine how far He is referring to 
Himself” (p. 107). There is no evidence that Duncan attributes to Jesus 
any conception of trinitarian or ontological Sonship. 

On the lips of Jesus the designation ‘Son of Man” is held to be non- 
Messianic. Indeed Duncan is not inclined to hold that the designation 
refers exclusively to Jesus in the New Testament. A reference to Jesus 
exclusively was understood by the early Church and the authors of the 
Gospels, he thinks, but it was not necessarily the application which Jesus 
Himself had in mind: ‘The clearest example will be seen in Mk. ii. 28, 
where, following on the dictum that ‘the sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the sabbath,’ it is further asserted that ‘the Son of Man is 
Lord even of the sabbath.’ Whatever the evangelist may have taken this 
latter saying to mean, it could scarcely have meant anything else on the 
lips of Jesus than that Man, who was ordained to be lord over God’s 
creation, was ordained no less to be lord over God’s holy day, and ought 
not to be made subservient to it” (pp. 147f.). One can justify, he holds, 
a similar reference for ‘Son of Man” in Mark 2:10: “if God gives Man 
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power to heal diseases, He gives him power no less to forgive sin, and so 
to effect healing and deliverance in the spiritual as in the physical sphere”’ 
(p. 148). 

Jesus is thought to be “studiously reticent about a claim to Messiah- 
ship” (p. 66). It was not a “category in which Jesus could find satisfaction” 
(p. 131). John the Baptist and Jesus are said to prefer not to use the 
designation ‘‘Messiah”’ of Jesus (p. 91). When John sends to ask whether 
Jesus is ‘he that should come’’, Duncan believes that he is not asking 
whether He is the Messiah: the Messiah was not the only expected one. 
Jesus is pictured, along with John, as “‘pondering deeply on God’s purposes 
for Israel and for the world, giving special heed to the glorious hopes that 
were opened up by the prophecies of Isaiah and Malachi, and eagerly 
looking forward to the coming, not so much of a Messiah as of a Prophet 
who should prepare the way of the Lord” (p. 94). And John, “‘having seen 
the Spirit descend upon Jesus...knew that Jesus was indeed the One 
for whom they were looking, the elect Servant, the prophet like unto Moses, 
the promised Elijah’ (idem). Duncan thinks that Jesus Himself may have 
regarded Himself as performing the work of a second Elijah or Moses, 
and as accordingly destined to suffer. The New Testament evidence that 
Jesus was regarded as Messiah by His followers and that He believed 
Himself to be the Messiah is not adequately weighed. Can Duncan really 
persuade himself that his presuppositions have had nothing to do with his 
virtual dismissal of the evidence and failure to consider all of it? Not all 
of the evidence afforded by the Fourth Gospel is mentioned, although 
at times Duncan is not averse to citing that Gospel. Even Christ’s com- 
mendation of Peter’s confession in the region of Caesarea Philippi is lightly 
explained away. Other statements made by Christ Himself are dismissed 
as reflecting “‘the messianic beliefs of the early Church”’ (p. 126). 

Jesus does not claim, it is held, to suffer as the Messiah. In line with 
Duncan’s practice of separating elements brought together in orthodox 
Christian construction, of dividing things that cohere in Scripture, in the 
plan of God, and in the consciousness of Christ, Christ’s sufferings are 
said to be regarded by Him as performed in the “role of God’s Suffering 
Servant, not that of the Messiah” (p. 67). Sacrifice is interpreted as a 
“gift which man offers as an expression of his desire for fellowship 
with God” (p. 165). The atonement is emptied of a “transaction” 
concept. 

Duncan thinks that when Jesus spoke of rising on the third day, the 
reference to the third day may mean no more than “‘an undefined interval, 
like our modern phrase ‘in due time’ ” (p. 150). And “rising” may mean 
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no more than “a triumphant reversal of the fate’’ which Jesus saw was to 
be His (idem) — or saw was probably to be His (p. 155). 

The transfiguration is held to be “‘not history in the ordinary sense of the 
term’’ (p. 151). ‘Coming in the clouds” is interpreted as meaning some- 
thing like ‘‘ ‘trailing clouds of glory’ ”’ (p. 176). The bodily resurrection of 
Jesus seems to be read out of the picture (p. 177) And so it goes. On the 
whole it may be said that Duncan gives neither the Scriptural portrait 
of Jesus, nor the faith of the church regarding Him (which is supposed to 
have historical roots and value and yet is supposed to vary from Jesus’ 
own estimate or characterization of Himself and His work), but a portrait 
without real historical foundation, the product of liberal presuppositions 
and lacking in verisimilitude. Duncan’s gifts of mind and expression cannot 
impart life to the imaginary figure whom he presents as Jesus, Son of Man. 
The ‘‘quest of the historical Jesus” has never succeeded on the presup- 
positions of liberalism. Those who today would deal with ‘“‘Jesus, Son of 
Man” might give consideration to the approach and methods employed 
by Dr. Geerhardus Vos in his book, The Self-Disclosure of Jesus. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


D. R. Davies: Secular Illusion or Christian Realism? New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1949. xv, 112. $2.00. 


Thirty years ago, with the socialist Utopia just around the corner, human 
evil seemed a little worm, but now it roared like a dragon in the demonic 
fury of the London blitz, and Mr. Davies, having become an Anglican 
priest, took advantage of this frightening but clarified situation to under- 
score for others a truth he had learned. The great creed of the basic 
goodness of the human heart, shared by Communists, democrats, and 
liberal churchmen, is a snare and delusion. 

This little book should set many a humanist to thinking. Both style 
and argument are incisive. The modern world, it contends, has substituted 
the omnipotence of man for the medieval doctrine of the omnipotence of 
God, and this Renaissance faith in human capability and goodness has 
proved to be the Great Illusion. 

The Illusion has a social form: under its spell men continually mistake 


* Geerhardus Vos: The Self-Disclosure of Jesus, New York, 1926. 
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the gravity of the problem and suppose that the latest political formula 
will produce Utopia. Instead, the course of social history provides a dia- 
lectic of frustration. Ideals issue into their opposites, and old evils emerge 
in new forms. Even those who enjoy being deceived by these changes of 
costume can hardly fail to identify one character: Mars. War is one evil 
that men must admit is truly wrong. Yet war is the normal condition of 
human society, peace the exception, as statistics show. Slavery, prostitu- 
tion, and child exposure all continue, and technological advances only 
produce tools for more efficient destruction of the body and enslavement 
of the mind. 

There is a psychological form of the Illusion too. The sickness of modern 
society has a root in the sick souls of modern men. Psychoanalysis has 
shown conflict to be the normal condition of the human personality. The 
heart, like the world, is a battlefield, and its history is measured in cycles 
of frustration. 

Yet men cling to the illusion that education can eradicate guilt, and seek 
to explain the perversity of the human heart in terms of inherited brute 
instincts or environmental influences. In so doing they manifest the 
effects of the Illusion in the spiritual realm as well. 

Orthodox Christians will be grateful to Mr. Davies for the clarity of 
expression which he has given to the folly of humanism. He well perceives 
that all who trust in basic goodness and self-salvation are united in oppos- 
ing the Gospel, and that differences between the followers of Harnack and 
those of Lenin are only like arguments as to whether one should travel 
topside or below in a double-decker bus. The destination is after all the 
same. 

But in expounding the Christian diagnosis and cure for the perversity 
of the human heart, the book loses both clarity and conviction. The 
effects of humanism in casting off the authority of the Word of God appear 
in the very argument which is given as an antidote to humanism. One is 
reminded of warnings elsewhere in the book that Illusion returns in dif- 
ferent forms. 

What but the illusion of human autonomy has led to the irrationalism 
of modern thought? Because human knowledge is not omniscience, men 
conclude that thought cannot embrace existence, that thinking always 
falsifies reality, that Truth cannot be known by the mind. Yielding to this 
climate of modern opinion, Mr. Davies gives up the notion of revealed 
doctrine altogether. ‘Revelation is never a communication of doctrine 
but of person and meaning” (p. 53). Not only is God’s existence beyond 
proof, it is beyond thought (cf. pp. 55, 56). 
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The doctrine of original sin which comes as the Christian answer to the 
problem of human perversity is therefore not exactly the answer after all. 
God has revealed an “insight” to men, but this experience can be only 
imperfectly thought or expressed. What the Scriptures say on the subject 
only represents man’s best efforts to express these “‘insights”. Sometimes, 
as in the doctrine of the creation of man, the best expression that can be 
given is a “myth” which presents in dramatic form the contradiction of 
the intuitive, experienced “‘insight’’. The doctrinal form is less perfect 
than these myths, for it suppresses the contradictions. 

With doctrine thus occupying a secondary role, it is to be expected that 
it will be loosely handled.. It is. Mr. Davies does not feel, for example, 
that we can yet settle the question as to whether the fall took place in 
history or was pre-temporal. For this we must await the decisions of 
anthropology, history, and metaphysics! Yet we have, meanwhile, the 
“assumption” or “hypothesis” to go on. Such an attitude toward the 
Scriptural record of the creation of man is a chasm removed from the 
attitude of the Saviour who appealed to the authority of this very Scripture 
to settle all dispute when He said, ‘Have ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning made them male and female?’”’ (Matt. 19:4). 

No attempt is made to give any full discussion of original sin. But the 
aspect which Mr. Davies has elected to stress is that of the powerlessness 
of man to remedy his condition. This is vigorously contrasted with the 
humanist confidence in self-salvation. Yet when the remedy for original 
sin is discussed, there is no allusion to regeneration, only to repentance. 
This doctrine again is loosely presented: the human activity in repentance 
is stressed, over against Barth, yet action by the Holy Spirit is said to be 
necessary in order to make the elements of repentance “‘fuse’’. The dis- 
cussion yields a bald synergism which is worsened by a sacerdotal emphasis. 
It is only in the church that “‘men may become aware of the Holy Ghost, 
without the cooperation of whom there can be no repentance...” (p. 89). 
To achieve repentance one must be connected with the church which 
holds the sacramental channels of the Holy Spirit. These channels are 
often empty, but: “The person partaking of the Bread and Wine runs 
every time the risk of being gripped by the Holy Ghost —and then 
only God knows what may happen’’ (p. 91). 

To be cured of the secular.illusion, the argument continues, modern 
men must return to the church. The church cannot promise a Christian 
society in this world, yet the church must show its relevance to the social 
collapse of our day for men to be interested in its message. How can this 
be done? The social collapse of modern capitalism is due to the false 
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foundations on which it was built: an atomic individualism, and the 
evaluation of life in purely material terms. These are both the conse- 
quences of the secularized mentality of modern man. If Europe and the 
world are to build a new order, with new institutions, this basic mentality 
must be changed. ‘‘As regards the basic change necessary for a new order, 
Christianity has more political and social realism in its little finger than 
current humanism (Left or Right) has in its entire make-up” (p. 101). 

The corrective for the secularized mentality is a belief in a world to come. 
“Let the Church ‘be fruitful and multiply’ the number of men and women 
in society to whom another world becomes a reality to be reckoned with, 
and she will let loose in the world a new creative social force” (p. 107). 
The church saved civilization in the collapse of the Roman world, and the 
church can render the same service in the collapse of the modern world if 
it will be loyal to its other-worldly emphasis. 

This eloquent appeal of the last chapter of the book is a strong stimulus 
for thought. Here indeed is a challenge for the church. Yet it will not do 
simply to talk about another world. True enough, the church has not even 
been doing that, of late. The church must know about another world. 
There is one source of conviction. If the modern capitalist brothers of 
Dives do not believe the Scriptures, neither will they believe though that 
ancient materialist himself should return to testify to them. Only the 
authoritative Word of God written is the Sword of the Spirit to bring 
conviction of a world to come to the heart of the unbeliever. The decisive 
break with the conviction of human autonomy comes when men submit to 
the authority of God’s truth. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God. 

Mr. Davies has come far from the optimistic humanism of the old-line 
liberal. Yet the Prince of Darkness may rest well content with the spec- 
tacle of a Christian soldier advancing to battle without a sword. 


EpmunpD P. CLOWNEY 
La Grange, Illinois 


Horton Davies: The Worship of the English Puritans. Westminster 
(London): Dacre Press. 1948. xi, 304. 25/-. 


The stream which flows into modern Reformed life and thought from 
the English Puritans is broad and deep. Especially do we in America find 
ourselves the heirs of the Puritan tradition. The debt which we in this 
country owe to the English Puritans is great indeed, for until comparatively 
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recent years Puritanism has represented the main current of Calvinistic 
thought in American theology. But in most minds the contributions of the 
English Puritans are felt to be limited to the fields of theology and Christian 
ethics. That the Puritans played a significant role in the development of 
liturgics is a fact of which we are often too much unaware. 

The Worship of the English Puritans is a thoroughly interesting and highly 
profitable account of the principles and details of worship in the Calvinistic 
tradition in England from the days of Elizabeth to the time of Baxter and 
Watts. This volume was originally produced by the Professor of Divinity 
of Rhodes University College in South Africa as a doctoral thesis and, as 
such, it is a fairly detailed historical treatment of a rather restricted sub- 
ject. However, in spite of the very limited scope of the subject, the matter 
under consideration is handled in such a skillful way that the reader seldom, 
if ever, feels himself taxed to cope with a mass of uninteresting minutiae. 
Not the least of the merits of this work is the extremely effective inclusion 
of numerous quotations from the Puritan treatises on the principles and 
practices of Reformed worship and from their polemics against the prin- 
ciples represented by the Anglicans and the Book of Common Prayer. 
It is by means of this liberal sprinkling of the direct, pithy comments of 
the Puritans themselves that the author reproduces with considerable effect 
the feeling which characterized Puritan worship. Furthermore, the book 
is saved from that “dry-as-dust’’ atmosphere, which frequently mars 
similar historical investigations, by the author’s avowed interest to show 
the relevance of this discussion to the question of Christian worship today 
(See p. vii). 

Puritanism as a movement, Dr. Davies correctly indicates, did not find 
its impetus primarily in doctrinal discussions (though doctrinal considera- 
tions were never out of sight), but is most accurately to be defined as a 
liturgical movement (p. 8). The movement began inside the Church of 
England in Elizabeth’s day over the question of whether the Scriptures 
were to be taken as the only guide in matters of worship as well as in points 
of doctrine. Nevertheless, in spite of the liturgical impetus which initiated 
Puritanism, the author justly recognizes the theological basis of the 
Puritan contention and is at pains to point out that the Puritans held to 
Calvin’s view of the Bible as authoritative in doctrine, government and 
worship, while the Established clergy accepted Luther’s conception of the 
Bible as the ‘‘Trostbuch’’, the cradle of Christ (p. 19). The significance, 
therefore, of the Puritan controversy can by no means be confined to the 
liturgical issue, for because of its theological grounding it issued in a 
distinctive attitude toward all of life. 
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After a brief but discerning analysis of the origin and character of 
Puritanism in the first two chapters, Davies devotes the next two chapters 
to the relations of the English Puritans with the Reformed churches of the 
continent. Here he lays the ground work for the main portion of the book 
by the introduction of a comparison of the Puritan practices with those of 
the continental reformers. In this manner the author brings before the 
reader an indication of the Puritan position on all the main elements of 
public worship. It may be surprising to the reader to learn the extent to 
which English Puritanism differed from other Reformed churches in mat- 
ters such as extempore prayers, vestments, and marriage and burial 
services. Yet even this fact, Dr. Davies is careful to show, is evidence of 
the high regard which the Puritans placed upon the Scriptures as the only 
guide to faith and life. Though the Puritans were in agreement with other 
Reformed churches on all but minor details, they reserved the right to 
differ as the Word of God might direct. ‘Whilst they listened attentively 
to the voice of Geneva, they would not hold that because ‘Geneva locuta 
est’ therefore ‘causa finita’. Their criterion was the Word of God by which 
Geneva itself was to be judged”’ (p. 36). This principle that the Word of 
God is the supreme liturgical criterion finds full exposition in chapter V 
which provides a suitable foundation upon which to uncover the detailed 
application of Puritan principles in the main body of the book. 

That the Puritans firmly believed and consistently put into practice 
the principle described in the early chapters is abundantly proved by the 
data which Dr. Davies has brought together in this volume. It is true that 
at many points the Puritans were carried to extremes by their deep con- 
cern to exclude from public worship any elements or ceremonies unwar- 
ranted by the express commands of Scripture. Some of them came danger- 
ously close to Bibliolatry. But as Davies remarks: ‘‘What may appear as 
Bibliolatry to their successors or opponents is, in fact, their consistency” 
(p. 50). 

Much of the Puritan writing on questions of liturgy centered about the 
Book of Common Prayer. Early in the controversy over ceremonies the 
Book of Common Prayer was tolerated in the hope that constitutional 
reform of the Established Church would result in a change of the liturgy. 
This, however, did not occur and the attack upon the Prayer Book was 
brought into the open. “Only when it was realized that the Book of 
Common Prayer with all its rubrics had come to stay, and the least in- 
fringement of it was visited with displeasure, did the Puritans write against 
it, openly or surreptitiously, and with a hearty dislike” (p. 57). The 
numerous and detailed criticisms of the Book of Common Prayer are the 
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main source of information concerning the principles and practices of 
Puritan worship. It is in his rather comprehensive survey of the field of 
these criticisms that the real value of Dr. Davies’ work becomes most 
apparent, for here the distinctive contributions of the Puritans toward 
the formulation of a Biblical liturgy come to light. Of these contributions 
we have space to remark on only a few. 

The Puritan rebellion against set forms of prayer is handled in a very 
discriminating fashion. Davies shows very clearly the earnest opposition 
to all set forms of prayer on the part of the Separatists — the extreme 
Puritan party, but he is equally careful to show that the main body of the 
Puritans had no principial objection to the occasional use of liturgical 
prayers. The principal ground upon which all Puritans opposed the Book 
of Common Prayer was that its prayers were required to be used. Baxter, 
the most irenical and conciliatory of the Puritans, is cited as admitting the 
propriety of such prayers but opposing the requiring of them: “ ‘It is a 
grievous plague to our people’s souls to be led into these mistakes, and to 
think that Circumstances and things indifferent are matters of Neces- 
sity’” (p. 107). ‘Thus’, says Davies, ‘‘the Puritans protested against 
raising a Prayer Book composed originally for the convenience of English 
Christians in corporate worship, to the dignity of an essential in the worship 
of God....The Puritans chose to be rebels to a terrestrial potentate 
that they might serve the celestial King according to their conscience” 
(idem). 

This principle of subjection to the Word of God alone in matters of 
worship is part and parcel of the Puritans’ supreme regard for the Scriptures 
and issues also in their employment of the Psalms in public worship. The 
use of the Psalms in worship received the sanction of John Calvin, but the 
problems involved in adapting them to congregational use gave rise to 
objection on the part of some to any, the least, departure from the exact 
words of Scripture. Here the Puritans, it would seem, came close to 
deserving the charge of Bibliolatry. However, in the matter of praises, 
as in the use of extempore prayers, the Puritans displayed an extraordinary 
gift for making the elements of worship meaningful and vital to their 
congregations. ‘‘They made an intensely personal application of them 
(i. e., the Psalms) to their exigencies” (p. 180). The centrality of preaching 
and the employment of direct expositions of Scripture rather than homilies 
provides further evidence of the Puritan determination to recognize the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures. Here again the worship of the 
Puritans is plainly en rapport with the lives and thoughts of the congrega- 
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tion. Likewise, Davies shows how the Puritan insistence on a strict 
exercise of church discipline further served to apply the Word of God to 
the personal lives of the people. He is to be commended for an eminently 
fair treatment of the question of Puritan discipline —a subject so fre- 
quently made the occasion for calling into question the high seriousness 
and integrity of the Puritans. 

In spite of the balance and care which in general characterize this book 
there are certain weaknesses which deserve comment. It is obvious that 
the mere rehearsal of the discussions of such serious minded men as the 
Puritans on the question of worship will of itself yield some profit to the 
considerate reader. Nevertheless, there is much in the Puritan tradition 
which might well have been underscored with greater insistence. All the 
characteristic emphases in Puritan worship do indeed appear throughout 
this work, but if Dr. Davies had wished to fulfil the hope expressed in the 
Preface to show their relevance to worship today, he ought to have been 
at greater pains to draw out in his concluding ‘‘Survey and Critique” the 
worth of such timely and basic Puritan emphases as the necessity of giving 
due consideration to the Scriptures in the formulation of liturgies. Though 
he criticizes the Puritan worship in its great demands upon the intellectual 
and spiritual capacities of both its ministers and congregations, he seems 
to forget what his earlier chapters demonstrate, namely, that there has 
seldom been a time when the ministry of the Gospel has been so signifi- 
cantly and so vitally personal as was the case with the Puritan preachers 
and congregations. Beyond these and similar omissions in Dr.. Davies’ 
critical work, he has been guilty of undue repetition in his recital of the 
evidence of the Puritan principles and practice, but this is not a serious 
matter and at most it dulls the interest of the book in spots. There are 
several appendices, notably those on “Art and Music in Puritan Worship” 
and “Puritan Family Worship”, which are of worth in filling in the back- 
ground of public worship among the Puritans. This book should serve 
to give the thoughtful reader a deeper appreciation of the solemn humility 
and scriptural character of Puritan worship and should foster a determina- 
tion to employ a similar high seriousness in worship — to work and wor- 
ship, as did the Puritans, constantly “‘under the eye of the great Task- 
master’. 


Rosey J. JOHNSTON 


Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, New York 
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Chad Walsh: C. S. Lewis: Apostle to the Skeptics. New York: Macmillan. 
1949. xiii, 176. $2.50. 


Not much can be discovered about the life and habits of C. S. Lewis 
from his immensely popular books. This short volume in interest-awaken- 
ing style by an associate professor of English at Beloit College meets a 
legitimate demand. Chad Walsh, like Lewis, came to accept the Christian 
position in adult life. He here combines biographical detail and a word- 
picture of Lewis from personal acquaintance covering two chapters, with 
a more extensive analysis of his books and their meaning occupying the 
remaining nineteen sections. A number of these latter have appeared 
recently as articles in various periodicals. 


The literary criticism by Walsh is wise and moderate. He points out 
the weakness of Lewis’ poetry and the obscurity of his early allegory, 
The Pilgrim’s Regress—an eminently worthwhile book in spite of its 
frequent lack of lucidity. Walsh is perhaps even too charitable to the 
Oxford don’s nonsense verse (p. 62). 


The emphasis on reason in Lewis is presented, and there is an explana- 
tion of the somewhat more obscure “romanticism” which is, perhaps, 
essentially an expression of the sensus deitatis. But the limitations of 
human reason in dealing with a transcendent Deity and his creation are 
not noted. The keenness of Lewis’ perception, however, is amply demon- 
strated, as, for example, in his fear that in English-speaking countries 
Christians will not be thrown to the beasts in the future but delivered, 
instead, to the psychiatrist for treatment (p. 125). 


Walsh, like most writers, misuses the word ‘‘puritan’’ and equates it 
with a manichaean attitude toward the material creation (p. 120). He 
makes it plain that Lewis is not a ‘‘fundamentalist”’ in either the theological 
or ethical direction. In fact, the analysis of fundamentalism (e.g. pp. 
73-78) is one of the useful elements in the book, for it could teach a funda- 
mentalist what unfortunate notions concerning his views he often creates 
in relatively friendly people by thoughtless and unwarranted dogmatism 
as to biblical interpretation. 

There is an interesting hint that if Lewis were to express his views on 
the problems of society they would include leftish economics and rightish 
manners, a combination that is better than some. 


PauL WooLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Geerhardus Vos: Biblical Theology, Old and New Testaments. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1948. 453. $5.00. 


Surely Dr. Vos needs no introduction to the readers of The Westminster 
Theological Journal, who are probably acquainted with some of his previous 
theological works (The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes, 1886; The 
Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church, 1903; 
Grace and Glory, 1922; The Self-disclosure of Jesus, 1926; The Pauline 
Eschatology, 1930), and with his contributions to The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review 1890-1902, and to The Princeton Theological Review 
1903-1929. Those who read the Dutch may perhaps know a number of 
volumes of poems from his pen and some mimeographed notes on System- 
atic Theology. Dr. Vos occupied the chair of Biblical Theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary from 1893 until 1932, and the present work is the 
product of his ripe scholarship in the field upon which his teaching career 
centered during these many years. 


The book opens with an introductory chapter on the nature and method 
of Biblical Theology. This chapter presents substantially the same material 
as Dr. Vos’s inaugural address on The Idea of Biblical Theology as a Science 
and as a Theological Discipline (New York, 1894. xv, 40). The author 
defines Biblical Theology as ‘‘that branch of Exegetical Theology which 
deals with the process of the self-revelation of God deposited in the Bible” 
(p. 13), or again, more explicitly, as ‘‘the exhibition of the organic progress of 
supernatural revelation in its historic continuity and multiformity” (The 
Idea of Biblical Theology, p. 24). Throughout the book Dr. Vos has adhered 
most closely to this definition of his task. Thus we have here, from a 
thoroughly conservative viewpoint, a work that does not simply show 
some peculiarities of one or the other of the Biblical writers, but one which 
exhibits the organic process of development in historic revelation from 
the beginning until the New Covenant. This no doubt is one of the most 


significant features of the work, a contribution of the first magnitude to 
theological literature. 


In the second chapter, entitled ““The Mapping out of the Field of 
Revelation’’, Dr. Vos establishes the main line of division at the Fall of 
man and distinguishes sharply between Preredemptive Special Revelation 
or Covenant of Works, treated in chapter III, and Redemptive Special 
Revelation or Covenant of Grace. The latter is in turn divided into Old 


Testament and New Testament Theology, and is treated in the remainder 
of the book. 


Unquestionably this book is a major contribution to the field of theology 
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and to the evangelical cause. Beside the masterly grasp of the specific 
nature of Biblical Theology exhibited from beginning to end, the following 
qualities should receive special mention. Great scholarship is evident on 
each page. The author has a thorough command of the original languages 
of Scripture, he is abreast of the various views held on the subjects treated, 
he is fully cognizant of the critical theories and knows how to uncover 
their weaknesses by incisive criticism. Keen exegetical insight is manifest 
throughout the book, and many a verse receives here in a unique way 
its proper explanation. Of particular value may be deemed a goodly 
number of discussions on controversial subjects to be found scattered 
here and there, for example, on the function of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil (pp. 39-43), on the meaning of Jehovah of Hosts (pp. 
258-63), on the prophetic opposition to the ritual worship of Jehovah 
(pp. 285-94). Many of these will no doubt be found very helpful even 
apart from their particular setting in this work. Theocentric and super- 
naturalistic throughout, this book is not only evangelical, but also, I 
believe, strongly and obviously Reformed, although the term is not often 
used, if at all. The style shows great powers of condensation. The editor- 
ship of Rev. Johannes G. Vos, the author’s son, has substantially improved 
the mimeographed notes of this work previously available. Yet the general 
style is still very heavy and often quite technical, perhaps an unavoidable 
feature in a work of this type, marked by thoroughness of investigation 
and intricacy of arguments. This volume is well printed, well presented, 
fairly bound, carefully indexed, and reasonably priced. 

Without wanting to mitigate my wholehearted admiration for and 
commendation of this book, I should like to offer the following critical 
remarks, relating mostly to matters of detail. 

1. The title of the book is not entirely felicitous. Dr. Vos himself lists 
three well-taken objections to the name ‘Biblical Theology”’ (p. 23). 
Furthermore, the whole field suggested by the title is not covered in the 
book. Very little attention is given to the teaching of other prophets 
than those of the eighth century, none to the Sapiential literature. In 
New Testament Theology only introductory material and the teaching of 
Jesus are treated. 

2. The outline given in the ‘Table of Contents’’ has indeed the same 
succession of chapters but net the same main divisions as indicated in 
chapter II, ‘‘The Mapping out of the Field of Revelation’. Chapters I 
and II are really introductory to the whole field and should not be sub- 
sumed under the Mosaic epoch of Revelation. Neither should chapter III, 
since Preredemptive Special Revelation as a unit stands over against the 
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whole of Redemptive Revelation in Old and New Testaments. It would 
be desirable, furthermore, to have a more detailed Table of Contents, 
inasmuch as some chapters have more than fifty pages. This would be 
easy to arrange since the divisions in the text are very clearly marked. 

3. References to other works are scarce. It is perfectly obvious that 
Dr. Vos is fully abreast of the literature in his field, but he has not chosen 
to include bibliographical indications or footnotes. One who is acquainted 
with Hebrew and Greek would prefer the original to the transliterations 
given throughout. 

4. Miscellaneous remarks affecting trifling details. On page 13 the 
order is not really “reversed”, (a), (b), (c), (d) being changed to (d), (b), 
(c), (a) and not to (d), (c), (b), (a). On page 33 testamentary is mis- 
spelled. On page 56 three stages are announced; four are actually presented 
in pages 56-62. On page 161 the use of “‘former”’ and “‘latter” is not clear. 
It would probably be better to reverse these, or perhaps best to repeat 
the words “Peter” and “the writer of Hebrews”’. 

It has been the reviewer’s privilege to teach a class using Dr. Vos’s 
mimeographed notes as a textbook. This has given occasion to appreciate 
long ago the outstanding qualities of this work, and also to salute with 
enthusiasm the marked improvements which this new dress has accom- 
plished. It is hoped that in this form the great impact of Dr. Vos’s pious 
scholarship may long be felt. 


RoGER NICOLE 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston 


John Calvin: Commentary on the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Corinthians, two volumes, translated from the original Latin and collated 
with the author’s French version by the Rev. John Pringle. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1948. 474, 438. $3.50 per 
volume. 


This edition of Calvin’s Commentaries on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians contains, among other things, a brief introduction by Professor 
W. D. Chamberlain, which is printed at the beginning of both volumes, 
prefaces by the translator, and dedicatory epistles. The Commentary on 
I Corinthians extends to page 83 of the second volume, and thereby 
necessitates the purchase of two volumes by those who wish to have the 
full Commentary on that epistle. But probably most readers will wish to 
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have Calvin’s comments on both the Corinthian epistles and will not find 
the present arrangement unsatisfactory. 

In his Commentary on I Corinthians Calvin states an exegetical principle 
which he seeks to follow: ‘I do not willingly adopt interpretations which 
cannot be made to suit the words, otherwise than by twisting the words so 
as to suit them’’ (I, 192). It may be that in the very passage in which 
Calvin states this principle he favors an erroneous interpretation of I Cor. 
5:10, but the principle is nevertheless good and might profitably be ob- 
served in our times. 

An example of good judgment in interpretation will be found in Calvin’s 
treatment of II Cor. 6:14 (II, pp. 257 f.). Calvin does not hold that Paul 
is dealing directly and exclusively with marriage when he says, “‘Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers”. Marriage with unbe- 
lievers, Calvin thinks, is involved in the prohibition; but it is not to be 
equated with the prohibition. Paul sets forth a principle here, and one of 
the applications of that principle would be in the sphere of marriage. 

Sanity in interpretation is evidenced in Calvin’s dealing with the clause 
“if the Lord will” in I Cor. 4:19: “The clause, if the Lord will, intimates, 
that we ought not to promise anything to others as to the future, or to 
determine with ourselves, without adding this limitation: in so far as 
the Lord will permit. Hence James with good reason derides the rashness 
of mankind (James iv.15) in planning what they are to do ten years after- 
wards, while they have not security for living even a single hour. We are 
not, it is true, bound by a constant necessity to the use of such forms of 
expression, but it is the better way to accustom ourselves carefully to them, 
that we may exercise our minds from time to time in this consideration — 
that all our plans must be in subjection to the will of God” (I, pp. 174 f.). 

One is reminded of Jerome’s statement that a “lyre is played in vain to 
an ass’”* in what Calvin says in his eloquent treatment of the wisdom of the 
world (I Cor. 1:20). He says in part: “We must carefully notice these 
two things — that a knowledge of all the sciences is mere smoke, where 
the heavenly science of Christ is wanting; and man, with all his acuteness, 
is as stupid for obtaining of himself a knowledge of the mysteries of God, 
as an ass is unqualified for understanding musical harmonies’ (I, 82). 

Calvin can argue his point with vigor. His comment on II Cor. 1:13 
is not without life. Of a different interpretation from that which he adopts 
he says that it is ‘very manifest” that it “is exceedingly lifeless, not to say 


* See J. B. Lightfoot: On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, 
New York, 1873, p. 24. 
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senseless” (II, 128). He does not feel called upon to apologize for his own 
view, for he has confidence in its accuracy: ‘And the meaning that I have 
stated is plain, and hangs together naturally, and, up to this point, there 
is nothing to prevent readers from understanding it, were it not that they 
have had their eyes shut, from being misled by the different meanings of 
the word” (idem). The Church of Rome does not escape vigorous attack. 
In commenting on I Cor. 4:2 Calvin speaks of the Papists’ holding up before 
us “the mask of a name, for the purpose of maintaining the tyranny of 
their idol’”’ (I, 151). And he is capable of language more vigorous than this 
(I, 262). 

The Eerdmans Company has done well in making available to the readers 
of our day Calvin’s Commentaries on the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
in opening the way for those who wish to hear Calvin as he endeavors 
faithfully to open the Scriptures. 


Joun H. Sx1Lton 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Jan Karel van Baalen: Our Christian Heritage. Grand Rapids: Wm B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. 423. $4.50. 


Either the author or his publisher had an excellent idea in the issuing 
of this work. The author has previously written a pulpit commentary on 
the Heidelberg Catechism under the title The Heritage of the Fathers, to 
aid the preachers of the Christian Reformed Church, of which he is a 
minister, in their required weekly catechetical sermons. But to the religious 
public of America the Heidelberg Catechism is unfortunately an unknown 
document, and such a book could hardly expect a wide circulation. How- 
ever, the bulk of parts two and three of the catechism are taken up with 
an analysis of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. The chapters dealing with these subjects have been 
assembled into one book, with the result that a reformed exposition of 
these creedal and Scriptural summaries acknowledged by all Christians is 
now available and may receive something of the wide circulation it deserves. 

It is the precious Reformed emphasis on a teaching ministry that Mr. van 
Baalen sets before the reader as the guiding principle of his work (p. 7) 
and the book abounds in doctrinal material. There is much compact 
argument, many doctrinal studies in miniature. A few treatments may 
even be regarded as a mite over-condensed, as when the author disposes 
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of the Postmillennial position in four crisp sentences (p. 128) and the 
Premillennial view in three pages (129-131). But the temper of the book 
is to go through problems rather than around them, and get on to applying 
the truth." 

Not only are doctrinal matters squarely faced, but the truth is set off 
against modern denial. As might be expected of the author of The Chaos 
of Cults, there is abundant reference to the cults and “‘isms’’, not ex- 
cluding Modernism and Freemasonry. The errors of Dispensationalism, 
so wide-spread among Bible believers, are also pointed out. 

Both the homiletical purpose of the work and the subject-matter, the 
Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, involve an emphasis on 
Christian ethics, but this emphasis is sharpened even more by the deep 
conviction of Mr. van Baalen that orthodox preaching has continued to 
neglect the application of Christian ethics to modern living. The Cal- 
vinistic stress on the Law of God and the present Kingship of Christ 
demands concrete ethical preaching, and the demonstration that the gospel 
applies to modern social problems manifests its living truth to a skeptical 
age. The author shows an understandable impatience with “carefully 
phrased general terms”’ in applying the Word to our society. ‘‘We are so 
afraid of being contaminated or suspected that the mere sound of the term 
‘social gospel’ makes us craw! back into the shell of ‘our Calvinistic world 
and life view’ with ‘Christian principles for every sphere of life,’ but never 
defined!” (p. 349). 

He even goes so far as to say, “There is not the slightest doubt in the 
mind of the present writer that the future of the Christian civilization 
depends more upon the study and practice of Christian ethics than upon 


t Many interesting questions of doctrine are suggested by the book. 
One statement, at least, seems quite ill-advised: ‘‘We worship Christ 
in His divine nature only, but love Him in both natures’ (p. 212.). This 
is an unwarranted separation of the divine and human natures of the 
Redeemer. As Berkhof points out, while the honor adorationis does not 
belong to the human nature as such, it does belong to it in virtue of its 
union with the divine Logos (Systematic Theology, Eerdmans, 1946, p. 324; 
cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Scribners, 1893, vol. II, p. 396). Other 
points that might merit discussion are the author’s description of the 
Scriptural use of ‘‘heart” and -‘soul”’ (p. 201), his exegesis of the force of 
“Hallowed be Thy Name’”’ in the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 376 f.), and, from the 
Presbyterian standpoint, his discussion of the Sabbath, which, while 
critical of the low Lutheran view partly reflected in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, seems to fall short of the high position of the Westminster symbols. 
In general one could wish for a wider use of the Westminster Confession. 
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that of Christian dogmatics” (p. 392). It is largely the modernists whom 
Mr. van Baalen feels have made progress in applying Christian ethics. 
He argues that “If the Federal Council may be very unorthodox in its 
soteriology and theology, it may yet have a sound message, definitely 
biblical teachings, in the realm of international ethics” (p. 317.) He refers 
repeatedly to Kagawa’s views on Christian economics, and to E. Stanley 
Jones, and chides his orthodox brethren for being afraid of ‘‘quoting or 
reading what men in the other camp have to say”’ (p. 182). 

Yet there is no critique of the positions of these liberal exponents of 
Christian social action. The alleged phenomenon of a sound ethic flowing 
from a false theology deserves some explanation, and the true connection 
of socially applied Christianity with the heart of the gospel needs to be 
treated. But no developed Christian answer is given in the work to our 
social problems. The race question is touched on, but the question of 
racial intermingling is skirted. Cooperatives are approved, but socialism 
is certainly not embraced. Quotations pro and con on capitalism are in- 
cluded, but “it is correct to say that neither the theological chair nor the 
pulpit should plead for a different economic system” (p. 329). 

It cannot be expected that this book will make all the applications and 
solve all the problems. It renders a great service in stressing the need for 
struggling with them. A weakness of approach however, characteristic of 
the whole book, appears here. Borne away with his voluminous reading 
and his desire to present concrete material for the pulpit, Mr. van Baalen 
has nearly submerged his argument with a flood of quotations, usually 
rather brief, from every source imaginable. Marcus Aurelius, Dorothy 
Dix, Hannah Whitall Smith, the ‘Red Dean” of Canterbury, Berdyaev, 
Mrs. Roosevelt: these and hundreds more are quoted in support of the 
‘views advanced in the book. This quote-at-any-cost method yields such 
sentences as: ‘‘If General Douglas MacArthur has recently stated that the 
entire problem of goodwill among nations is basically theological, should 
the Christian expect to share in the goodwill of God unless his theology 
places him in the right position before God?” (p. 404).? 

It is stimulating to read a few thoughtful quotations, but if these great 
ethical problems are to be grappled with it will be necessary to follow the 
patterns of thought of the more significant writers rather than to quote 


2 The style of the writing is throughout far from polished. Often the 
reader gets the impression that the text has been indeed “penned down in 
an offhand manner” (p. 155). Dutch awkwardness with “also’’ and 
“already”’ occasionally intrudes, and there are some freshly joined words 
(soullife) as well as unusual abbreviations (a. f.; a. 0.; f. i.). 
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excerpts from scores. Brief verbal agreement on detached issues by men 
whose fundamental presuppositions are widely divergent can be misleading 
in the extreme, and productive of confusion. The very diversity of the 
quotations often obscures the author’s meaning. More exegesis, too, is 
important. The fullest understanding of the application of the truths of 
Scripture to those to whom they were originally addressed, in their con- 
crete circumstances, is the best preparation for applying these truths to 
our own circumstances. 

There are a few cases in which the illustrations and quotations are 
employed in so uncritical a fashion as to guarantee objection. In dealing 
with the evils of denominationalism, van Baalen states that ‘“‘God uses 
persecution and similar means to unite the church”, and proceeds to 
describe a youth service conducted jointly by a Romanist and a Pres- 
byterian as though that were pleasing to God (p. 162; cf. also following 
pages).3 

As an aid to preaching, the book’s usefulness is impaired by the same 
indiscriminate quoting. To stimulate the “stiffly orthodox” preacher whom 
van Baalen so often has in mind, these quotations will have value insofar 
as they encourage him to make a critical study of current liberal thought. 
But the circulation of the book in the prevailing atmosphere of spineless 
confusion (to which the stiff orthodoxy of the Christian Reformed ministry 
forms so welcome a contrast) is apt to deepen the confusion. If the Chris- 
tian church is to emerge from the morass of indifferentism it needs the 
services of preachers who will patiently dot their i’s and cross their t’s 
to make it plain that liberalism, root and branch, is another gospel and 
therefore anathema. : 

But this is not to disparage the worth of this volume to the preacher. 
Like all pulpit commentaries it may be abused. For years to come reformed 
pulpits may present warmed-over van Baalen, with lazy preachers mouth- 
ing over the same figures, a little garbled, dragging in the same selected 
illustrations, and creating an impression of wide reading by quoting an 


3In this connection I must add that I feel Mr. van Baalen shows a 
lack of discernment in suggesting that orthodox Christians are guilty of 
fear of contamination and “immigrantism’”’ in refusing to attend minis- 
terial association meetings for.the ‘religious betterment of the town”. 
He is fortunate indeed if he meets only an “occasional modernist”’ in such 
groups. It is difficult, if not impossible, to enter such associations without 
engaging in a cooperation and fellowship with those whom Scripture forbids 
us even to wish Godspeed: false teachers who destroy the flock of Christ 
(II John vss. 10, 11). 
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endless miscellany of authors. Every session and consistory might pur- 
chase a copy to see that this doesn’t happen. Then they, as well as their 
pastor may find, as they read, an urgent call to a more concrete preaching 
of the gospel, the emphasis of James that they be doers of the Word and 
not hearers only: doers in real living and earnest praying. They may find, 
in short, what van Baalen has labored so earnestly to provide, deliverance 


from dead orthodoxism in a practical Christian piety based on the Word 
of God. 


EpmunND P. CLOWNEY 


La Grange, Illinois 


C. Lattey: The Book of Daniel. Dublin: Browne and Nolan Limited. 
1948. liv, 143. 12/6. 


We are witnessing today a revival of interest in the book of Daniel. 
In La Sacra Bibbia, which is a new Italian commentary, there is a volume 
on Daniel by G. Rinaldi. This book takes the position that the visions of 
Daniel are the work of Daniel himself, and that the entire work was com- 
piled before the age of the Maccabees. In the Echter-Bibel series, a volume 
on Daniel appeared in 1948 by F. Ndétscher. In this same year J. H. 
Hospers in his inaugural address as Professor of Semitic Languages at the 
University of Groningen discussed the question of the Aramaic of Daniel. 
In his Studies in Daniel, H. L. Ginsberg, whose book also appeared in 
1948, has presented quite a radical view of the authorship of the prophecy. 
Mention must also be made of the valuable interpretation of the heavenly 
Figure of the Son of Man which has been given by Professor Aage Bentzen 
in his Messias. 

The above-mentioned works represent quite an array of attitudes. 
Worthy to take its place in their midst is the short work of a Roman 
Catholic scholar, the Rev. C. Lattey, S. J. Lattey offers a brief discussion 
of some of the mooted points in connection with the study of Daniel. He 
considers the linguistic, apocalyptic and historical character of the book, 
as well as its authorship, and the additions, Susanna, Bel and the Dragon 
and the Song of the Three Children, which he calls the deutero-canonical 
parts. This introductory material is followed by a translation of the entire 
text, canonical and non-canonical, and this translation in turn is followed 
by a section of notes and two appendices. 

The author holds that the entire book was originally written by Daniel 
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in Hebrew. Part of this Hebrew text became lost, and the missing part 
was supplied by a scribe from an Aramaic version. Daniel, as a Jew in 
exile would have made common use of Aramaic at court, and hence it is 
not surprising that his Hebrew should be rough or that it should be the 
first Hebrew to show the signs of decadence. 

This theory that the entire book was originally written in Hebrew has 
been held by a number of scholars. It possesses some attractive points, 
but like most theories which seek to account for the presence of two 
languages in the book, it leaves some questions unanswered. Why should 
the portions which now are written in Aramaic have become lost? If the 
book of Daniel is a unit, and the work of one author, why should certain 
parts have become lost, and precisely these parts? It is very difficult to 
think that 2:4b—7:28 should have become lost, and the remainder of the 
book have been preserved. The change of language appears to be due to 
the peculiar contents of this section, beginning as it does with the request 
of the Chaldeans that Nebuchadnezzar relate his dream and concluding 
with a vision which is so closely related to the vision of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Hence, we cannot accept this simple explanation of the dual linguistic 
character of the book. 

Lattey takes very seriously the questions of the inspiration and inerrancy 
of the inspired books. He thinks that if the writer seriously intended to 
narrate accurate history, we cannot maintain that he has been guilty of 
formal error. Further, if the writer seriously intended to predict the 
future, that prediction must be infallibly true. Hence, Dr. Lattey thinks 
that, although the interpretation of the book as an apocalypse is one 
which ‘‘can hardly be rejected with absolute certainty”, nevertheless he 
himself prefers to give an historical explanation. 

We feel that the author lays too great weight upon the apocalyptic 
character of the book as a criterion for determining its canonicity. We 
believe that the determining principle in the question of a book’s canonicity 
is its inspiration. If a book is divinely inspired, then it is canonical, whether 
it is bound up with other books or no or whether it is received by the 
church as such or no. God is the author of the book in question, and it is 
that which renders the book canonical. Hence, even though the book of 
Daniel be an apocalyptic, and we believe that it is such, it nevertheless 
differs from other apocalyptic books in that it is divine. Now, it is this 
quality of divinity which must be the standard for determining how far 
the book is apocalyptic,'and not the apocalyptic character which is the 
standard for determining how far the book is divine. 


It is refreshing to read the author’s defense of the historical character of 
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the book of Daniel. Thus, the designation “king of Babylon” in Daniel 1:1 
is not regarded as an error but is rightly taken as anticipatory (p. 57). 
Nor does the mention of Jehoiakim’s third year indicate error on the part 
of the author of Daniel. We have here the Babylonian method of reckon- 
ing, whereas the Hebrew reckoning, used elsewhere, accounts for the 
apparent discrepancy between Daniel and Jeremiah (pp. 57-59). 

In chapter two, verse one, Dr. Lattey would insert the word “ten” 
so that the text would read, “‘in the twelfth year’’ (p. 61). He holds that 
the king had not forgotten his dream, and cites the parallel instance of 
Rabia, king of Yemen (p. 61). The word “Aramaic” in verse four is taken 
as a later gloss to indicate the change of language (p. 62). The pair of 
arms of the statue is thought to be an indication of the dual nature of the 
second kingdom, which the author regards as that of Medo-Persia (p. 63). 

Upon the basis of the available cuneiform evidence the designation of 
Belshazzar as king (Daniel 5:1) is regarded as not surprising. Likewise, 
the author seeks to defend the historicity of Darius the Mede. He acknowl- 
edges the formidable character of Professor Rowley’s arguments against the 
historicity of Darius but thinks that it is possible to show that these argu- 
ments are ‘“‘not proven” (p. 75). He assumes that this Darius was Cyax- 
ares II and that he was a puppet-king in Babylon (pp. 76-77). Lattey 
does not put forth his solution in any dogmatic fashion, but merely as a 
possible explanation of the facts. We cannot agree with him as far as the 
identification with Cyaxares is concerned. It seems to us that Professor 
Rowley has shown, as far as the available evidence goes, that Darius cannot 
be equated with any known historical character. The identity of Darius, 
we think, is a problem for secular history. We believe that further dis- 
covery alone can throw more light upon the situation. At the same time, 
we rejoice in Dr. Lattey’s determination to regard the book as historical, 
and even while we cannot follow him in detail, we believe that what he 
has written is valuable and worthy of careful study. 

The four world empires are identified as follows: Babylon, Medo-Persia, 
Greece, the Seleucids. This is the view that was held by conservative 
Protestants like Zéckler and Stuart. To us it seems impossible to maintain 
that the fourth empire is that of Alexander’s successors. Professor Rowley 
has set forth the weaknesses of this position, and we believe that it cannot 
be successfully defended. At the same time we rejoice at the identification 
of the second kingdom as that of Medo-Persia. This is the point, it seems 
to us, by which a work on Daniel may be judged. If the work maintains 
the historicity of Daniel, it will probably consider this second kingdom to 
be that of the Medes and Persians. If it does not maintain that historicity, 
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it will probably seek to maintain that the second kingdom was that of the 
Medes and the third that of the Persians. This procedure of course posits 
the presence of serious error in the prophecy. Hence, it is a pleasure to 
discover that the learned author of the present commentary makes the 
identification of the second kingdom that he does. 

There are two valuable appendices to the book. One of these contains 
a number of chronological tables which will be of great service to the 
student of Daniel. The second consists of a wholesome discussion of the 
now popular view that Nehemiah’s activity is to be dated prior to that of 
Ezra. Into the details of this discussion we cannot here enter, but suffice 
it to say that the author presents some cogent arguments in favor of the 
traditional dating. 

We do not hesitate to recommend this commentary to all serious students 
of the book of Daniel. Dr. Lattey’s excellent writings should be better 
known among Protestants than is the case, for he is a devout student of 
the Bible. He states his position in these words, “If, on the other hand, 
one is prepared to admit that Almighty God could at any moment in Old 
Testament times reveal or emphasize a doctrine at will, it is evident that 
one will not regard the human antecedents of a doctrine as finally determin- 
ing the date of the sacred book in which it occurs. No doubt there was 
method in the divine enlightenment of the chosen people, but to the modern 
student in the West the method adopted should form the subject of 
reverent investigation rather than of narrow preconceptions” (p. xxxviii). 
This is an emphasis that is sorely needed in modern study of the Bible. 


Epwarp J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Howard Thurman: Jesus and the Disinherited. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1949. 112. $1.25. 


It is a cardinal tenet of Christianity that before God there are no racial 
distinctions and there should be none before man. Obvious is the fact 
that the Christian church has failed to secure the acceptance of this posi- 
tion by millions of its members. -One result is the making an open shame 
of the name of Christ before the nations of the world when it is seen that 
international communism is more vigorous in its propaganda on behalf of 


those who suffer because of the color of their skins than is the church of 
Christ. 
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It is impossible for a member of a dominant race to understand fully 
the emotions and thoughts of an oppressed minority. This book by 
Thurman helps one to make an approach. It is one of the best brief and 
attractive books for that purpose. Thurman’s Christianity does not have 
much resemblance to the evangelical faith, he does not stop to correct 
people who are perverting history to make a point (p. 14); what he does 
do is to help one to see how and why Negroes and other oppressed people 
feel as they do. That is one of the first effective steps toward getting 
something done by Christians to right this horrible wrong. Read Thur- 
man’s analysis of contact and understanding on pages 75 to 80. It will 
help you to see why thousands of people in this country who “understand” 
Negroes do not love them. Follow his analysis of love still further through 
his discussion of members of oppressed races who help the dominant 
group to subordinate their fellows more effectively (pp. 94 f.). Now you 
are beginning to sense the problem. Every man must solve it for himself, 
but let him do so before God with his Bible open. This little book will 
give you a start. 


Paut WooLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Carl F. H. Henry: The Protestant Dilemma. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1949. 248. $3.00. 


Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, Philosophy of Religion professor at Fuller Theo- 
gical Seminary, continues his literary endeavors with the production of 
his third book in as many years. He continues to demonstrate his ability 
to handle philosophico-religious themes with great facility. His read- 
ing in preparation for this work has been voluminous and rather well 
chosen. As a progress report on the tensions and conflicts existing in this 
field of intellectual endeavor the book is admirable in many ways. But 
it is when Dr. Henry’s own contributions to the conflict in question are 
analyzed that we find them somewhat disappointing and inadequate. 

In a rapidly moving introduction the author traces the rise of pres- 
ent-day intellectual pessimism through two global conflicts with their 
resultant despair and uncertainty. Then in the three main chapters he 
depicts with deliberate care the conflict in theology in the sphere of 
revelation, sin and Christology, setting forth in brief compass the rise 
and fall of liberalism and its replacement by neo-orthodoxy. He clev- 
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erly allows the criticism of neo-orthodoxy to discredit the classical 
liberal approach and then submits his own critique of the theological 
movement headed by Barth, Brunner and Niebuhr. He concludes with 
a brief summary in which he points out that the only hope for protes- 
tantism is its declaration of the Christian message in all of its New Tes- 
tament purity coupled with a renewed emphasis on Biblical theology. 

The book’s major contribution is, that in it one of America’s young, 
outstanding fundamentalists voices his dissatisfaction with the neo- 
supernaturalist position in theology, an opinion which ought to be 
amplified and “rebroadcast” by many of his theological fellow travelers. 

In view of classical liberalism’s death as a theological system we will 
devote little attention to Dr. Henry’s remarks concerning the deceased. 
De mortuis—. But while the mother perished in childbirth, the son, 
fathered by Karl Barth, has been doing famously, so well in fact that 
we must consider Dr. Henry’s evaluation of this child prodigy. And 
this consideration must be somewhat extended because of American 
fundamentalism’s all-too-adequate misunderstanding of the dialectical 
theology. 

The contention that American fundamentalism’s appraisal of the Theo- 
logy of Crisis has been dreadfully inaccurate may be illustrated by 
two quotations from recent issues of ‘The Southern Presbyterian Journal’, 
the evangelical voice of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. L.N.B. 
(Dr. L. Nelson Bell?) writes concerning the controversy touched off last 
year at Amsterdam between Niebuhr and Barth, ‘“‘Karl Barth has: come 
a very long way back towards vital evangelical Christianity which 
bases its doctrine, its message, its authority and its hope in the Word of 
God’’.t And J. R. R. (Dr. John R. Richardson?) says concerning the same 
controversy, “Because of this commitment (to the Westminster Standards) 
our sympathy in this controversy is with Barth, who is nearer our po- 
sition than Niebuhr’’.? For a conservative Christian journal, designed 
particularly for evangelical laymen, to give sympathy to either of the 
conflicting parties, is about equivalent to having a conservative Re- 
publican newspaper supporting Sialin because he is “closer to our po- 
sition” than Hitler. It is gravely doubtful if Karl Barth —or Reinhold 
Niebuhr, either, for that matter— would be greatly flattered to dis- 
cover that American fundamentalism considered him more “orthodox” 
than his opponent. And while Dr. Henry finds certain inadequacies 


* Southern Presbyterian Journal, Vol. 7, No. 19, p. 4. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 7, No. 20, p. 6. 
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in the neo-orthodox position, he does not seem to realize that in a very 
basic and fundamental way, neo-orthodoxy is antithetically different 
from, and diametrically opposed to, orthodoxy in its whole doctrinal 
conception. 

Dr. Henry gives some creditable criticism of neo-orthodoxy but he 
allows the main fortress to go unscathed. That citadel is, of course, the 
dialectical philosophy of history from which vantage point the neo- 
supernaturalists are conducting their campaign. The precise reason 
why the author has so persistently ignored the existence of that fortress 
remains unexplained. The almost studied disregard for the concept 
of history espoused by Barth, Brunner and Niebuhr, has served to re- 
duce the efficacy of this book to a very great degree. 

Thus, when our author deals with the subject of special revelation 
he rightly insists that Brunner’s concept of revelation, as that which 
is equivalent to divine redemptive activity, is inadequate. He correctly 
urges against Brunner that “‘it is, after all, the meaning of the events 
or divine acts, upon which everything turns” (p. 95). Hence, there 
is necessity of viewing revelation in terms of doctrine as well as divine 
activity, which, of course, Brunner is most loath to do. The author 
proceeds with this discussion for several pages, all the while apparently 
assuming that he and Brunner are talking about the same thing when 
they refer to divine saving activity. When Dr. Henry speaks of it, he 
refers to “the covenants with Noah and Abraham, the deliverance from 
Egypt, the Mosaic covenant, the prophetic disclosures, and supremely, 
the Incarnation — with the miraculous birth, the vicarious death, the 
resurrection—what is all this but a divine working, the entrance of God 
into human history for saving ends?’’(p. 94). But what does Brunner 
mean? “Darum aber gerade ‘kein geschichtliches Ereignis’, keine ‘ge- 
schichtliche Persénlichkeit’ als solche —denn wie wiirde da jene Kluft 
iiberwunden, die alle Geschichte vom Ursprung trennt —, sondern die 
Ueberschreitung jener Grenze, die alle Geschichte von Gott trennt, 
also jenes Geschehen zwischen Geist und Ewigkeit, jenes Geschehen, 
‘am selben Ort’, in derselben ‘Dimension’, in der die Schépfung, der 
Fall und die Auferstehung liegen: Urgeschichte — Endgeschichte”’. 

For the dialecticians these great divine saving acts are not the great 
historical events for which the pious people of God of all ages have praised 
Him, not events occurring on calendar days in ordinary chronology 
but events in Urgeschichte—primal history, events occurring in revel- 


3 Der Mittler (Tiibingen, 1930), p. 351. 
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ation time, events transpiring incessantly in the everlasting now. With 
the divine acts which orthodox Christians view in all their historical 
uniqueness and once-for-allness, Brunner is not concerned. He holds 
that even the existence of the historical Jesus is inconsequential and 
may, if convenient, be doubted altogether. It is not sufficient for 
orthodoxy to dismiss Emil Brunner with a remonstrative slap. 

However, all this is not to say that Dr. Henry is totally unaware of 
what is going on. If that were the case we might not be so perturbed. 
He rightly observes, ‘‘Hence one cannot but show a certain sympathy 
for those who feel that, whatever minimum of doctrinal residue remains 
in a system like Brunner’s — even that the one doctrine is Jesus Christ, 
or that God is both holy and merciful — it cannot be treated too 
seriously while its champions voice their convictions from a dialectical 
merry-go-round”(p. 116). Precisely so! And all the more reason for 
leveling a forthright attack at the heart and soul of this dialecticism. 
The heart and soul must be destroyed if neo-orthodoxy is to be pre- 
vented from sweeping up the church in a whirlwind of destruction. 

These same tactics are followed in the author’s discussion of sin as 
it is viewed by mid-twentieth century theologians. Here, after dealing 
with the classical liberal approach to anthropology he allows Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man to speak for practically the 
whole field of neo-supernaturalists. Under a section entitled, “The 
Fall as Trans-Historical’”’ one hopes that at last Dr. Henry will come 
to grips with what he accurately refers to as “ethical double-talk”. 
But, instead, we discover that Niebuhr is just a nasty evolutionist with 
an inadequate view of anthropology. Dr. Henry does a creditable job 
of dealing with many of the implications of Niebuhr’s concept of sin, 
but unforgiveably he leaves almost untouched the dialectical approach 
to history which is the fountainhead from which the waters of The 
Nature and Destiny of Man pour forth. 

Nor is this situation in any way relieved by the author’s review of 
Christology; rather, one might say it is aggravated. If concessions to neo- 
orthodoxy were detected in the problems of revelation and sin, such con- 
cessions are magnified ten times over in Christology, for here we read, 
“Rejoice one must in the insistence on a once-for-allness, an unapproxi- 
mated uniqueness, for the Person who stands as the central fact of the 
Christian movement; both the Hegelian immanentism, and the con- 
tinuity emphasis of the modern philosophy of science had precluded 
a true view of Jesus Christ. Rejoice one must in the evident desire to 
single out a true divinity as that which is essentially unique about Christ 
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Jesus. One cannot read Brunner without feeling that, above all, the 
pre-existence of the Logos-nature of Christ must not be compromised, 
else we lose everything the Christian counts worthwhile” (pp. 199 f.). And 
then the author adds by way of anti-climax, “But there is also occasion 
for caution and hesitancy” (p. 200). And what is the reason for the 
caution? Well, the concept of Christ doesn’t quite come up to the high 
doctrine of Chalcedon. Most certainly it doesn’t, and for the very rea- 
son that Barth and Brunner have separated once for all the divine Christ 
and the historical Jesus; separated them to such an extent, that should 
historical critcism be able to establish that there never was such a per- 
son.as Jesus of Nazareth, it would make no difference to the Christian 
faith. 

Thus, the basic criticism of Dr. Henry's work is his almost complete 
refusal to deal with dialecticism’s divorce of history from the Christian 
faith and to deal with the theology of dialecticism on the basis of that 
divorce. The author is continuously speaking of its higher view of 
revelation, of sin and of Christology. But are the dialectical views on 
these subjects any higher than their liberal predecessors? Are they 
not in reality far lower? Liberalism was at least somewhat willing to 
rest its case on the dictates of history, even though on innumerable oc- 
casions it handled that history with a naive disregard for scholarship. 
But the dialecticians refuse to take any cognizance of history. They 
have been even more guilty than liberals in basing their theology on 
subjective criteria. But what is even worse, they have sought to pre- 
sent the speculative result as the product of the divine mind. Such a 
procedure involves them in an even baser denial of the high doctrines 
of orthodoxy. This is the thing which Dr. Henry apparently, in com- 
pany with the greater part of fundamentalism, has failed to appreci- 
ate. It is a great pity to see one of American Fundamentalism’s leading 
spokesmen satisfied with a rather haphazard attack on a fortress that 
can only be taken by a frontal assault. 

Dr. Henry has reported the inner conflicts and tensions of contempo- 
rary theology with the pithy, matter of fact style of a war-correspon- 
dent describing the intricacies of battle tactics. But most war corre- 
spondents are not great military tacticians. Our author has proven 
himself in this work to be an able reporter. His ability as a general 
remains to be demonstrated. 


Ear E, ZETTERHOLM 
Seattle, Washington 
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Man’s Disorder And God’s Design. The Amsterdam Assembly Series. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. n.d. 210, 218, 197, 233. $5.00. 


This book is ‘‘an omnibus volume” prepared under the auspices of the 
First Assembly of the World Council of Churches which was constituted 
at Amsterdam in August, 1948. Its title is the theme of the Assembly, 
and it contains the four books which were prepared for the guidance of 
the Assembly under the four sections of the main theme: I. The Universal 
Church in God’s Design, II. The Church’s Witness to God’s Design, 
III. The Church and the Disorder of Society, IV. The Church and the 
International Disorder. It also contains the reports of the four sections 
as approved by the Assembly and commended to the churches. Each 
book has a table of contents, separate pagination, a brief index of subjects 
and names, and a list of the members of the commission and its writers. 

Many able and scholarly men have contributed to this volume, and it 
represents some of the best thought in modern christendom on vital prob- 
lems which confront the church. The sharpest differences appear in the 
section which deals with the doctrine of the church, as is also indicated 
by its sub-title, ‘‘Some Interpretations’’.. Yet, because of their ecumenical 
purpose the writers tend to glorify the church to the point of ecclesiolatry, 
“In the hopeless world of our time, the one hope lies in the Church of 
Christ’’; the church is said to be ‘‘the point at which the Living God has 
condescended to continue meeting us; it is the point at which the Word 
Who once became Flesh is still to be encountered” (I, 13). Although 
some writers seem to have a high regard for Scripture as the world’s hope, 
the prevailing note of hope is rather found in the church. 

There are occasional attempts to get back to the New Testament con- 
cept of the church, its nature and vocation, and one receives the impression 
that some of the European writers especially have come a long way from 
the older Liberalism. However, the Barthian influence is unmistakable 
at many points. Karl Barth himself wrote a chapter entitled, “The Church 
— The Living Congregation of the Living Lord Jesus Christ’. The follow- 
ing is a rather illuminating and characteristic utterance of this influential 
thinker: ‘‘Church order, like the Church itself, is not na end in itself. It 
is man’s attempt so to serve God’s Word in obedience to it, that, in face 
of the danger menacing the Church, the wisest, boldest and most effective 
steps are taken to ensure that the immediate meeting and communion of 
the living Lord Jesus Christ with His congregation shall take place anew. 
No human effort can ensure this divine encounter. But man can clear the 
obstacles out of the way; and this is the purpose of church order”’ (I, 75). 
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The book contains a number of penetrating analyses. The disorder in 
church and society is surveyed and analyzed, and much of this material 
is informative and illuminating. One of the most interesting analyses is 
that of the Modern Mind in Chapter III of Book II, entitled, ‘Some Axioms 
of the Modern Man’’. Here the cynicism, relativism, and mental anarchy 
of contemporary man is expressed in a set of brief statements or ‘‘axioms’’. 
While in some respects the disorder is well analyzed, and much is said 
about evil and sin, one misses the biblical view of the depth of man’s 
depravity. One finds rather a recurring note of optimism of which the 
following is an example: ‘‘The surprising thing is that, in spite of all the 
disappointments and sufferings that have been experienced, mankind as 
a whole is proceeding persistently on its course. There could be no stronger 
evidence of the strength and depth of the impulses by which it is driven 
forward” (III, 121). 

To bring about this new order, the authors hold, the church must give 
itself unitedly and sincerely to its God-given task in the world. In this 
connection there is also much wholesome introspection and self-criticism 
of the church and its membership. The church is challenged with the 
task of world-wide evangelism, but the evangel, the message which the 
church is to proclaim, is couched in broad and vague terms, of which 
the Affirmation of the International Missionary Council (Madras, 1938) 
is typical: “God in His infinite love has acted for men’s salvation. He 
has come among them in Jesus of Nazareth, His Word made flesh. In 
Him, He has conquered the power of sin and death. Jesus Christ in His 
teachings and life of perfect love recalls men to that which God would 
have them be, and brings them to shame for their betrayal of His expecta- 
tion. Through His faith and perfect obedience they come to trust the only 
true God. His suffering and death on calvary bring them to see the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin and assure them of God’s pardon. His resurrection 
is the victory of holiness and love over death and corruption. Through 
His risen and living presence, men who dedicate their wills to Him become 
with Him partakers of eternal life. In the strength and joy of forgiveness, 
daily renewed at the foot of the Cross, they are made more than conquerors 
over every evil’ (II, 86 f.). 

There is a conspicuous absence of any clear formulation of the atoning 
significance of the Cross as a sacrifice to satisfy God’s justice. Dr. F. E. 
Mayer, of the Lutheran Seminary at St. Louis, asks some pertinent ques- 
tions in a note appended to Book I. He says — “Since only the living 
Christ can establish the New Testament koinonia, the foremost problems 
to be solved are: Who is Jesus Christ? How does He establish the unity? 
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What is the Word? What is the essence and which are the marks of the 
Church?” (I, 196). These and many other basic questions are not clearly 
answered, although some of the writers use language that comes close to 
the older orthodox answers. 

This reviewer is not optimistic about the ultimate benefit of the World 
Council for the cause of Christ on earth. Although a large group of able 
and sincere men have done a big job in producing this book, it is tragic 


that the leaders of the church will not accept the record of the infallible 
Word of God as it is found in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 


THEODORE J. JANSMA 
Paterson, New Jersey 
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